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BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

Illustrated  by  Famous  Artists 


KAY  NIELSEN 
Illustrator : 

EAST  OF  THE  SUN  AND  WEST  OF 
THE  MOON.  25  Plates  in  Color  and 
many  Black  and  White  Drawings.  Large 
Octavo.  $3.50 

THE  TWELVE  DANCING  PRINCESSES. 
With  16  Illustrations  in  Color.  Large 
Octavo.  $3-50 

EDMUND  DULAC 
Illustrator : 

STORIES  FROM  HANS  ANDERSEN. 
With  16  Illustrations  in  Color.  Large 
Octavo.  $3.50 

THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY.  With  16  Illus¬ 
trations  in  Color.  Large  Octavo.  $3.50 

STORIES  FROM  THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS. 
With  16  Illustrations  in  Color.  Large 
Octavo.  $3.50 

NOEL  POCOCK 
Illustrator : 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  With  24  Illustra¬ 
tions  in  Color.  Large  Octavo.  $3.00 

GRIMM’S  FAIRY  TALES.  With  24  Illus¬ 
trations  in  Color.  Large  Octavo.  $3.00 

ARTHUR  RACKHAM 

Illustrator : 

HAWTHORNE’S  WONDER  BOOK.  With 

24  Illustrations  in  Color  and  Many  Black 

and  Whites.  Octavo.  $3.50 

C.  A.  FEDERER 
Illustrator : 

TALES  TOLD  BY  THE  GANDER.  With 
12  Illustrations  in  Color  and  Many  Black 
and  Whites.  Octavo.  $2.50 

ADVENTURES  IN  THE  OLD  WOMAN’S 
SHOE.  With  12  Illustrations  in  Color 
and  Many  Black  and  Whites.  Octavo. 

$2.50 

HEATH  ROBINSON 
Illustrator : 

THE  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON.  With 

25  Illustrations  in  Color.  Octavo.  $3.00 


ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND 

By  Lewis  Carroll.  16  illustrations  in 
color  by  A.  E.  Jackson.  Large  octavo. 

Net,  $3.00 

THE  TREASURE  BOOK  OF 
CHILDREN’S  VERSE 

An  anthology,  edited  by  Mabel  and  Lil¬ 
ian  Quiller-Couch.  20  illustrations  in 
color  by  M.  Etheldreda  Gray.  Large 
octavo.  Net,  $3.00 

THE  HISTORY  OF  DON 
QUIXOTE  DE  LA  MANCHA 

Edited  by  J.  B.  Trend.  24  color  plates 
and  61  black  and  white  plates  by  Jean 
De  Bosschere.  Quarto.  Net,  $7.50 

The  Rose  Fyleman  Books 

FAIRY  BOOK 

Verse  with  many  color  and  black  and 
white  illustrations  by  Hilda  T.  Miller. 
Octavo.  Net,  $3.50 

THE  FAIRY  FLUTE 
THE  FAIRY  GREEN 
FAIRIES  AND  CHIMNEYS 

Three  books  of  verse,  each  with  color 
frontispiece  and  jacket  by  Thelma  Cud- 
lipp  Grosvenor.  Each,  Net,  $1.25 

THE  RAINBOW  CAT 

A  book  of  prose  fairy-tales  with  color 
jacket  and  black  and  white  illustrations 
by  Thelma  Cudlipp  Grosvenor. 

Net,  $2.00 

Plays  for  Children 

THE  MAGIC  SEA  SHELL 

By  John  Farrar.  Seven  masques  with 
black  and  white  sketches  by  Mary  H 
Ludlum.  Net,  $1.50 

THREE  TO  MAKE  READY 

By  Louise  Ayres  Garnett.  Three  plays. 
Illustrated  in  black  and  white  by  Chris¬ 
topher  Rule.  Approved  by  the  Drama 
League.  .  Net,  $1.50 

TEN  MINUTES  BY  THE  CLOCK 

By  Alice  C.  D.  Riley.  Four  plays.  Ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Drama  League.  Net,  $1.50 


GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 
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The  Book  of  the  Year  For  Young  People 


DOCTOR  DOLITTLE’S 
POST  OFFICE 

By  HUGH  LOFTING 


A  new  story  of  the  famous  little  doctor  whose  earlier  adventures  (“The 
Voyages  of  Doctor  Dolittle”)  won  for  Hugh  Lofting  the  Newbery  Medal  for 
the  “most  distinguished  contribution  to  American  literature  for  children  in  1922.” 

E.  W.  Osborn,  N.  Y.  World,  in  linking  Mr.  Lofting  with  the  creator  of  the  immortal  “Alice 
in  Wonderland”  says,  “The  Lewis  Carroll-Lofting  parallel  is  completed  by  the  fact  that  men  and 
women,  too,  have  been  found  turning  eagerly  to  the  Dolittle  tales,  as  written  for  boys  and  girls.  .  . 
We  guess  Alice  and  Dr.  Dolittle  have  before  them  yet  long,  long  years  of  usefulness  in  the 
field  wherein  two  kindred  creators  have  set  them  at  work.” 

With  frontispiece  in  color  and  76  black-and-white  illustrations  by  the  author.  $2.50 


THE  STORY  OF  MRS.  TUBBS  By  HUGH  LOFTING 

Mr.  Lofting  originates  a  delightful  new  character  in  this  story  of  Mrs.  Tubbs  and  her  pig 
and  her  duck  and  her  dog.  A  little  book  which  fits  perfectly  into  the  gap  in  children’s  litera¬ 
ture  for  the  age  just  beyond  “Little  Black  Sambo”  and  the  Beatrix  Potter  books.  Many  illus¬ 
trations  by  Mr.  Lofting.  $1.25. 

DAYS  OF  THE  COMMANDERS  By  L.  LAMPREY 

History  as  it  was  lived  by  men,  women  and  children  in  the  thrilling  days  from  the  Boston 
Tea  Party,  through  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  New  Nation,  and  the 
War  of  1812.  A  splendid  addition  to  the  Great  Days  in  American  History  Series.  Illustrated. 

$2.50. 

THE  BOY'S  BOOK  OF  VERSE  Compiled  by  HELEN  DEAN  FISH 

An  anthology  of  the  best  poems*  old  and  new,  that  have  a  direct  appeal  to  boys  from  12  to 
18,  selected  by  one  who  is  in  close  touch  with  boys  and  their  reading.  Introduction  by  Franklin 
K.  Mathiews,  Chief  Scout  Librarian,  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  $2.00 

JIMMY,  THE  NEW  BOY  By  Archibald  marshall 

The  well-known  novelist  writes  a  schoolboy  story  sure  to  appeal  strongly  to  American 
young  people.  Every  sort  of  excitement  in  real  school  life  is  met  with  here.  $1.75 


THE  ALL-MOTHER  GOOSE  PANORAMA 

The  Kingdom  of  Mother  Goose  shown  picloridly  by  LUXOR  PRICE 


A  beautiful,  tapestry-like  picture,  composed  of  101  separate  scenes  of  Mother  Goose  folk 
in  action.  It  is  in  full  color — lovely  reds  and  blues  and  emerald,  soft  tans  and  black — and  meas¬ 
ures  approximately  21"  high  x  47".  It  can  either  be  framed  and  hung  on  the  wall  or  used  as  a 
table  top  under  glass.  Since  we  are  sparing  no  pains  in  getting  a  perfect  reproduction  of  the  orig¬ 
inal,  we  cannot  give  a  definite  date  of  publication  but  will  surely  publish  before  Children’s  Book 
Week.  The  Panorama,  mounted  on  linen  and  rolled,  costs  $7.50  per  copy.  Orders  filled  in  order 
of  their  receipt. 

Miss  Annie  Carroll  Moore,  Supervisor  of  Work  With  Children,  N.  Y.  Public  Library,  says 
in  the  October  Bookman:  “It  is  absolutely  fascinating  and  a  photograph  of  it  under  glass  on  a 
table  at  the  Webster  Branch  has  delighted  the  children  of  that  neighborhood.  Nothing  at  all 
like  it  has  appeared  within  my  remembrance 


443  4fh  Ave.  FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY  New  York 
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Appleton  Books  FOR  BOYS 


THE  TORCH 
BEARERS 

By 

Bernard  Marshall 
Historical  romance 
of  the  days  of 
Cromwell  of 
splendid  distinc¬ 
tion.  A  handsome 
volume,  illustrated 
by  Scott  Williams. 

$2.50 

THE  WHITE 
COCKADE 

By 

Charles  Gilson 
An  exciting  and 
accurate  story  of 
the  French  Revol¬ 
ution.  Same  for¬ 
mat  as  “The  Torch 
'Bearers”  and  il¬ 
lustrated  by  Scott 
Williams.  $2.50 


JOSEPH  A. 
ALTSHELER’S 

books  are  surely  among 
the  finest  boys’  stories 
ever  written.  His  popu¬ 
larity  grows  with  the 
years,  and  the  publishers 
find  that  hardly  a  week 
passes  that  some  one,  and 
usually  more,  of  these 
splendid  books  have  to  be 
reprinted.  “The  Young 
Trailers  Series,”  “The 
Texan  Series,”  “The 
Civil  War  Series,”  “The 
World  War  Series,” 
“The  French  and  Indian 
War  Series,”  “The  Great 
West  Series,”  and  the 
miscellaneous  stories,  in¬ 
clude  40  titles. 

Each  $1.75 


THE  BOY  SCOUTS  YEAR  BOOK 

Edited  by  Franklin  K.  Mathiews 

All-ways  the  biggest  boys’  book  of  the 
year.  Three  times  the  size  of  the  usual 
juvenile.  Stories,  articles,  poems,  pic¬ 
tures.  This  year  it  is  better  than  ever, 
a  veritable  treasure  store  of  just  the 
things  a  boy  is  most  interested  in. 

Illustrated.  $2.50 


FOR  THE  GOOD  OF  THE  TEAM 

By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour 
An  unusually  good  Barbour  football  story 
about  how  Stuart  Harven  was  a  lad  big  enough 
to  sacrifice  his  pride  “for  the  good  of  the 
team.”  $1.75 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  LEADER 

By  William  Heyliger 

The  author  of  “High  Benton”  has  written  a 
story  of  high-school  life  through  which  runs 
a  tide  of  citizenship  inspiration.  $1.75 

JIM  MASON,  SCOUT 

By  Elmer  Russell  Gregor 
A  sterling  tale  of  a  frontiersman’s  part  in  the 
opening  of  the  French  and  Indian  war.  $1.75 

JACKSON  OF  HILLSDALE  HIGH 

By  Earl  Reed  Silvers 

High  School  and  camp !  This  story  makes  very 
real  Ward  Jackson’s  adventures  of  a  summer 
and  winter.  $1.75 

RED  MESA 

By  Warren  H.  Miller 

A  vigorous  story  of  adventure  in  the  south¬ 
west-including  a  “lost”  mine,  life  in  the  open, 
troubl  with  the  Indians.  $1.75 

SCOUTING  ON  THE  OLD  FRONTIER 

By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson 
Dr.  Tomlinson  here  has  an  admirable  theme — - 
the  fortunes  of  a  lad,  when  northern  New  York 
was  the.  frontier  in  warfare  between  Indians 
and  white  men.  $1.75 


HENRY  AND 
HIS  TRAVELS 

By 

A.  C.  Westergaard 
A  most  unusual 
story,  translated 
from  the  Danish, 
which  tells  of  a 
boy’s  life  in 
Vienna  and  in 
Denmark.  $2.00 


SCOTT  BURTON, 
LOGGER 

By  Edivard  G.  Cheyney 
A  story  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  logging  in  the 
mountains.  $1.75 

THE  MYSTERY  OF 
THE  ERIK 

By  Fitshugh  Green 
An  arctic  explorer  tells 
a  story  of  mystery  and 
adventure  in  the  far 
North.  $1-75 

CAP  FALLON: 
FIRE  FIGHTER 

By  John  A.  Morose 
Vivid  stories  of  the  city 
fire  department.  $i-75 

THE  FLAMING 
CROSS  OF  SANTA 
MARTA 

By  Eric  Wood 
A  story  of  the  Spanish 
Main  in  the  days  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake.  $1.75 


THE  REAL 
STORY  OF 
THE  PIRATE 

By 

A.  Hyatt  V  err  ill 
The  curious,  fas¬ 
cinating  history  of 
the  real  pirates. 
Profusely  i  1 1  u  s  - 
trated.  $2.50 


Send  for  Latest  Illustrated  Circular  of  Boys  Books 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 

35  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 

25  Bedford  Street,  London 
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GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG  RENDER 


Typee 


By  Herman  Melville 


Melville’s  story  of  the  South  Seas  is  as  great  a  classic  as  his  “Moby  Dick”  and  a  book  to  delight 
readers  of  any  age.  This  handsome  new  edition  has  eight  full-page  color  illustrations  by  Mead 
Schaeffer  who  illustrated  “Moby  Dick”,  so  successfully  last  year.  Uniform  in  style  with  “Moby  Dick.” 
Size  7  x  9 y2  inches.  $3.50 


The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor  By  w.  Clark  Russell 

One  of  the  world’s  great  tales  of  the  sea  in  a  special  edition  illustrated  in  color  by  Mead  Schaeffer. 
It  is  a  story  of  mutiny  and  heroism  peopled  with  characters  taken  out  of  real  sea  life.  $3.00 


Twenty  Years  After 

By  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS 

The  sequel  to  “The  Three  Musketeers,”  continuing  the 
adventures  of  D’Artagnan.  Sixteen  full-page  color 
plates  by  Rowland  Wheelwright.  $3.50 


.♦ _ 

Audacious  Ann 

By  ARCHIBALD  MARSHALL 

Every  girl  reader  will  be  delighted  with  the  story  of 
mischievous  Ann  and  her  eventful  life  at  school. 
Illustrated.  $2.00 


Quentin  Durward 

By  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT 

Scott’s  immortal  historical  romance  in  one  handsome 
volume.  Sixteen  illustrations  in  color  by  Percy  Tar¬ 
rant.  $3.50 


Scott's  Last  Expedition 

By  CAPTAIN  ROBERT  F.  SCOTT,  R.N. 


Scott’s  own  diary  containing  his  account,  up  to  the 
last  fatal  day,  of  his  dash  to  the  South  Pole  and  the 
tragic  failure  of  the  return.  16  illustrations.  $3.00 


Black  Beauty 

By  ANNA  SEWELL 

One  of  the  best  loved  of  children’s  books  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  edition  with  many  illustrations  in  color  and  half¬ 
tone  by  Katharine  Pyle.  $2.50 


The  Boys'  Book  of 
Buccaneers 

By  A.  HYATT  VERRILL 

Romantic  tales  that  are  historically  accurate  of  the 
roving  pirates  who  once  terrorized  the  seas.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $2.00 

“Quite  Wild  Animals" 

By  BEATRICE  CURTIS  BROWN 

Fantastic  stories  of  humorous  and  grotesque  animals 
that  will  delight  any  imaginative  child— and  its  par¬ 
ents,  too.  Illustrated.  $1.00 

Reynard,  the  Fox 

By  C.  S.  EVANS 

Highly  entertaining  stories  about  the  sly  fox  and 
his  wonderful  escapades.  Illustrated.  $2.00 


The  Boys'  Book  of 
Forest  Rangers 

By  IRVING  CRUMP 

All  about  the  thrilling  life  of  the  rangers,  with  many 
stories  of  adventure  and  heroism.  Illustrated.  $1.75 

Right-Guard  Grant 

By  RALPH  HENRY  BARBOUR 

Another  rousing  story^  in  Barbour’s  famous  “Football 
Series”  so  popular  with  all  boys.  Illustrated.  $1.75 


Tinkelly  Winkle 

By  NETTA  SYRETT 

Sylvia,  Rosaleen,  Tony,  and  Baby  Tinkelly  Winkle 
are  wafted  by  to  the  Golden  Age  to  enjoy  many  charm¬ 
ing  adventures.  Illustrated.  $2.00 

The  Walter  Crane 
Picture  Books 

New  editions;  six  volumes  of  picture  story  books  for 
little  tots.  Each  9  x  ioj4  inches,  with  illustrations  in 
color  by  Walter  Crane.  Per  volume,  $1.50 
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Alfred  A.  Knopf 

Publisher 


BORZOI 


BOOKS 


220  WEST  42  ST. 

New  York 


Borzoi  Books  for  Children 

The  Borzoi  Imprint  on  a  juvenile  volume  guarantees  not  only 
an  attractive  format,  a  beautiful  and  durable  binding,  and  a  clear 
type;  it  guarantees  also  a  content  that  has  been  selected  with 
the  individual  child  in  mind,  and  that  will  appeal  to  him  as  a 
little  person,  not  as  having  been  written  especially  for  children. 

A  LITTLE  BOY 


THE  MODERN 
TRAVELLER 

by  Hilaire  Belloc 

Superb  nonsense  verse  by 
the  author  of  Cautionary 
Tales  and  Beasts  for  Bad 
Children.  With  pictures  by 
B.  T.  B.  $1.50 

CROSSINGS 

by  Walter  de  la  Mare 

For  the  child  who  loves  to 
pretend  this  fantastic  play 
will  be  a  lasting  pleasure. 
Illustrated  by  Dorothy  P. 
Lathrop,  with  music  by  C. 
Armstrong  Gibbs.  $3.50 

THE  KITCHEN 
PORCH 

by  George  Philip  Krapp 

Little  Red  Hen  appears  on 
the  sunny,  cheerful  back 
porch,  in  the  jolly  company 
of  Good  Cook,  One  Little 
Child,  Silversides,  and  many 
other  new  or  familiar 
friends.  Illustrated  in  col¬ 
ors  and  black  and  white  by 
Thelma  Cudlipp  Grosvenor. 

$2.50 

THE  THREE 

MULLA- 

MULGARS 

by  Walter  de  la  Mare 
“Ranks  with  the  few  ‘chil¬ 
dren’s  classics  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.” — Chicago 
Post. 

Illustrated  by  Dorothy  P. 
Lathrop.  Boxed.  $4.00 


BILLIE  -  BELINDA 

by  Marguerite  Curtis 
With  a  frontispiece  by 
Thelma  Cudlipp  Grosvenor 
A  story  for  girls  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  14.  Billie  is 
a  good  -  natured,  spontaneous 
child,  bubbling  over  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  whatever  hap¬ 
pens  to  interest  her  at  any 
particular  moment,  and  wholly 
absorbed  in  her  life  at  home 
and  at  school.  $1.75 

THE  STORY  OF 
THE  MIKADO 

by  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert 
The  last  thing  Sir  William 
Gilbert  ever  did  was  to  write 
this  version  of  The  Mikado  so 
that  children  might  meet  Yum 
Yum  and  Nanki-Pooh  and  all 
the  rest  of  his  amusing  peo¬ 
ple.  With  delightful  illus¬ 
trations  by  Alice  B.  Wood¬ 
ward.  $2.50 


LOST  &y  W.  H.  Hudson 

The  story  of  a  little  Eng¬ 
lish  boy  in  Argentina. 
“Likely  to  be  as  popular 
as  Kingsley’s  Water  Babies.” 
— The  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger.  Illustrated  by  A. 
D.  McCormick.  $3.50 

POUM  by  Paul  and 
Victor  Margueritte 
Poum  in  France  has  a 
standing  equal  to  Peter  Pan 
in  this  country.  This  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  famous  story 
of  a  French  boy’s  life  should 
be  eagerly  welcomed  by  chil¬ 
dren  between  the  ages  of 
8  and  12.  $2.00 

THE  WELL  IN 
THE  WOOD 

by  Bert  Leston  Taylor 
“There  are  only  a  few  who 
have  written  stories  for 
children  with  that  complete 
understanding  and  gentle 
grace  possessed  by  Lewis 
Carroll.  When  one  reads 
‘The  Well  in  the  Wood’  he 
realizes  .  another  of  these 
tales  has  been  written.” — 
Oakland  Tribune.  $1.50 

THE  WONDER 
WORLD  WE 
LIVE  IN 

by  Adam  Gowans  Whyte 
In  simple  language  this 
book  makes  the  foundations 
of  natural  science,  vivid  and 
comprehensible.  With  many 
explanatory  pictures  and  di¬ 
agrams.  $3.00 


The  Ajo  Books  for  Very  Little  Tots 

HEN-LAND  DWARF-LAND 

DOLL-LAND  MONKEY-LAND 

These  nursery-size  volumes,  with  simple  text,  large  type,  and  brilliant  pictures,  make  an 
excellent  gift  for  children  just  learning  to  read.  each  vol.  $  .75 

In  CANADA  from  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  St.  Martin’s  House,  Toronto. 
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New  Atlantic  Books  for  Children 


The  Starlight  Wonder  Book 

By  HENRY  B.  BESTON 
Author  of  The  Firelight  Fairy  Book 

A  book  of  enchanted  adventures  by  land  and  by  sea. 
Here  you,  may  read  of  the  Fair  of  the  Golden  Bear,  where, 
at  one  booth  of  this  busy  market  place  “a  venerable  man 
in  a  scholar’s  gown  and  velvet  cap  sold  words — rare  words, 
rich  words,  strange  words,  beautiful  words,  and  drove  a 
brisk  trade  with  a  crowd  of  poets  and  lovers ;  and  at  an¬ 
other  a  joyous  fellow  in  blue  offered  sunbeams,  which 
he  had  caught  in  a  mirror  and  imprisoned  in  bits  of  magic. 

One  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  stories  is  the 
pervasive  and  poetic  quality  of  the  author’s  scenic  imag¬ 
ination.  It  is  a  book  that  will  appeal  not  only  to  children 
but  to  all  adult  readers  who  delight  in  whimsical  humor 
and  elfish  satire. 

The  new  book  contains  a  frontispiece  in  color  and 
twelve  full-page  black-and-white  illustrations  by  Maurice 
Day,  who  illustrated  The  Firelight  Fairy  Book.  $3.00 


The  Pied  Piper  in  Pudding  Lane 

By  SARAH  ADDINGTON 
Author  of  The  Boy  Who  Lived  in  Pudding  Lane 

Here  are  further  adventures  of  the  characters  who  occupy  the  pages  of  The  Boy  Who 
Lived  in  Pudding  Lane.  The  author  uses  in  her  story  certain  happenings  in  the  lives  of  the 
children  of  Hamelin  who  followed  the  Pied  Piper.  The  small  reader  will  enjoy  the  thrill 
of  recognizing  old  Nursery  Rhyme  friends  and  the  manner  in  which  the  author  has  worked 
them  in  with  her  story.  The  illustrations  in  color  are  the  work  of  Miss  Gertrude  A.  Kay, 
who  illustrated  The  Boy  Who  Lived  in  Pudding  Lane.  $2.00 


Nature  secrets 

By  MARY  D.  CHAMBERS 

This  third  volume  in  the  Little  Gateways  tu 
Science  contains  an  introduction  by  Edith  M. 
Patch,  author  of  the  first  two  volumes,  and  gen¬ 
eral  editor  of  the  series.  It  is  a  simply  written 
and  interesting  presentation  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  chemistry  and  physics,  explaining 
common  facts  of  nature  which  every  child 
should  know.  Illustrated  $1.25 


PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS 

JOHN  BUNYAN 

Abridged  by  Edith  Freelove  Smith 

“It  is  the  heritage  of  every  child  to  know  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress.”  Miss  Smith  has  disentan¬ 
gled  the  ever-entertaining  plot  from  the  seven¬ 
teenth-century  theology  with  which  this  classic 
was  burdened;  at  the  same  time  she  has  been 
careful  to  preserve  the  quaintness  and  vigor  of 
the  original  text.  Strikingly  illustrated  with  sil¬ 
houette  drawings  by  Harriet  Savage  Smith.  $1.50 
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NOTHING 

IS  TOO  GOOD  FOR  THE  CHILD 

The  importance  of  good  illustrations  in  Children’s  Books  cannot  be 
over  estimated.  The  following  are  worthy  additions  to  our 
“CLASSICS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN”: 


RING  O’ROSES 

Illustrated,  by  Leslie  Brooke 

This  combines  Nursery  Rhyme  Pic¬ 
ture  Book  No.  l  and  Nursery  Rhyme 
Picture  Book  No.  2.  It  contains 
Oranges  &  Lemons,  Man  in  the 
Moon,  Little  Bo  Peep,  This  Little 
Pig  Went  to  Market,  and  many  other 
loved  Nursery  Rhymes,  illustrated 
with  large  colored  pictures. 

Strongly  bound  in  cloth.  Net,  $3.00 


KATE  GREENAWAY -A  APPLE  PIE 

A  New  Edition — just  ready.  With  20  full  page  Color  Plates  and  cover  in 
Colors.  Size  8^2  x  iop2  ins.,  oblong,  boards,  cloth  back.  Net,  $1.25 


By G. E. Studdy— Uncle’s  Animal  Book 

A  new  work  by  a  very  popular  English  Artist.  Children  of  all  ages  will  love  the 
broad  humor  of  his  treatment  of  Animals,  for  which  this  Artist  is  famous.  With 
8  full  page  colored  plates  and  humorous  black  and  white  pictures  in  the  text.  Size 
1 1 34  x  his.  Colored  cover,  boards,  cloth  back.  Net,  $2.00 


By  Charles  Dickens  —  The  Magic  Fishbone 

(Romance  from  the  pen  of  Alice  Rainbird  aged  seven) 

Beautifully  illustrated  in  Colors  and  Black  and  White  by  F.  D.  BEDFORD. 

Net,  $1.50 

Miss  Annie  Carroll  Moore  in  THE  BOOKMAN  says,  “If  ever  a 
book  belonged  in  a  children’s  library  it  is  ‘The  Magic  Fishbone.’” 


FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.,  LTD. 

26  EAST  22ND  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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CHILDREN’S  BOOK  WEEK 


OR 

CHILDRENS  BOOK  YEAR? 

Which  Shall  It  Be? 

A  certain  sum  is  to  be  spent  for  the  great  tales  with  which  all  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  familiar.  However  small  it  is,  there  are  at  least  two  ways 
to  spend  it.  Shall  you  plunge  recklessly,  buy  a  few  gorgeous  editions 
such  as  delight  the  eye  of  the  collector?  The  children,  however,  are 
hungry  for  the  tales  themselves,  and  devour  these  before  you  realize  it. 
If  you  spend  $io.oo,  say  on  three  or  four  volumes  you  provide  the  om- 
niverous  child  with  about  one  week’s  reading.  This  is  the  first  way. 

Or,  will  you  examine  the  following  list  where  for  $io  you  may  select 
about  twenty  volumes?  The  average  list  price  of  these  well-made  books 
is  673/2  cents  subject  to  the  usual  discount.  Thus  you  may  secure,  for  the 
same  amount,  many  times  the  number  of  standard  titles  at  no  sacrifice 
of  any  essential  quality  of  beauty  or  durability.  Furthermore  you  may 
subtract  from  their  initial  cost  the  certain  expense  of  rebinding  which 
the  more  elaborate  volumes  require  after  a  few  readings.  These  Clas¬ 
sics  for  Children  are  built  to  withstand  careless  handling;  the  bindings, 
colorful,  gay,  and  inviting,  outlive  the  pages  themselves,  while  the  illus¬ 
trations  are  by  famous  artists  like  Oliver  Herford,  Hugh  Thomson, 
Blanche  Fisher  Laite,  Charles  Livingston  Bull,  and  Sears  Gallagher, 
whose  work  is  found  in  the  higher  priced  volumes. 


AESOP— Fables  (New  Ed.) 

The  Herford'  Aesop 

ANDERSEN — Fairy  Tales.  First  Series 

(New  Ed.) 

Second  Series  (New  Ed.) 

ARABIAN  Nights’  Entertainments  (Lane) 
Bunyan — Pilgrim’s  Progress  (New  Ed.) 
CARROLL — Alice  in  Wonderland 
CERVANTES — -Don  Quixote  (Wheaton) 
CHURCH— Stories  of  the  Old  World  (New 
Ed.) 

COOPER— The  Spy 

DEFOE — Robinson  Crusoe  (New  Ed.) 

DICKENS— Tale  of  Two  Cities 

DODGE — Hans  Brinker 

EWING — Jackanapes 

FRANCILLON— Gods  and  Heroes  (New 
Ed.) 

GOLDSMITH— Vicar  of  Wakefield 
GRIMM— Fairy  Tales.  Part  I.  Part  II 
HALE— Man  Without  a  Country 
HUGHES— Tom  Brown’s  School-Days  (New 
Ed.) 


HUGO — Jean  Valjean  (Wiltse) 
KINGSLEY— The  Heroes  (New  Ed.) 

Water  Babies  (New  Ed.) 

LAMB — Adventures  of  Ulysses  (New  Ed.) 

Tales  from  Shakespeare  (New  Ed.) 
LITCHFIELD— Nine  Worlds 
MARTINEAU — The  Peasant  and  the  Prince 
(New  Ed.)  (Bryant) 

MONTGOMERY— Heroic  Ballads 
PLUTARCH— Lives  (New  Ed.)  (Ginn) 
RAMfiE— Bimbi 

RUSKIN — King  of  the  Golden  River 
(New  Ed.) 

Selections  (Ginn) 

SCOTT — Guy  Mannering 
Ivanhoe  (New  Ed.) 

Quentin  Durward 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather 
SPYRI— Heidi  (Dole) 

SWIFT — Gulliver’s  Travels  (New  Ed.) 
WYSS — Swiss  Family  Robinson  (New  Ed.) 


Send  for  a  full  list  of  this  and  other  well-known  series  for  children’s  reading 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

BOSTON  -  NEW  YORK  -  CHICAGO  -  LONDON 
ATLANTA  -  DALLAS  -  COLUMBUS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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They  Awaken  the  Best  in  the  Reader 

1  he  Rand  McNally  books  for  boys  and  girls  consist  of  the  best  stories  and  verses  in 
young  people’s  literature — books  that  range  from  the  interests  of  the  little  child  to  those 
much  older  readers.  With  pictures  in  colors  by  well-known  artists,  bound  in  attractive 
style,  and  set  in  large  type,  they  cultivate  a  taste  for  better  things  and  an  eager  desire  for 
further  reading. 

THE  HEART’S  DELIGHT  SERIES 

The  Illustrated  Bible  Story  Book  Seymour  Loveland 

Great  stories  from  the  Bible  best  suited  to  the  child  mind.  While  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  original 
they  are  told  with  simplicity  and  charm  and  richly  illustrated  with  12  full  page  and  100  half  and  quarter- 
pages  m  colors  by  Milo  Winter — giving  a  fascinating  glimpse  of  life  and  times  that  children  should  early 


know. 

Size  10  x  12  inches 


Cloth. 


Price,  $2.00 

Once  Upon  a  Time  Edited  by  Katharine  Lee  Bates  of  Wellesley  College 

A  big  flat  book  of  enchanting  old  fairy  tales  pictured  to  the  life  in  colors  by  Manraret  Evans 
.trice.  Once  Upon  a  Time  weaves  a  spell  about  any  child  who  sees  it. 

Size  10  x  12  inches. 


Others  of  the  series  are: 

Aesop  for  Children 
The  Peter  Patter  Book 


Real  Mother  Goose 
A  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

THE  WINDERMERE  SERIES 


Price,  $2.00 


Favorite  Rimes  for  Little  Tots 
Jolly  Mother  Goose 


The  classics  of  this  series  are  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors  bv  Milo  Winter,  Maginal  Wri°-ht 
Enright  and  Hope  Dunlap.  0 

Size  6]4  x  gJ/i  inches.  $200 

Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland  and  Through  a  Looking  Glass 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales  Gulliver’s  Travels  Swiss  Family  Robinson 

Arabian  Nights  Ivanhoe  Tanglewood  Tales 

Grimms  Fairy  Tales  Robinson  Crusoe  Treasure  Island 

,  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  A  Wonder  Book 

The  Three  Musketeers  Under  the  Sea 

CHILD  LIFE 

The  Children’s  Own  Magazine 

helps  the  children  to  know  and  prefer  the  best  in  music,  art  and  stories,  for  it  contains  the 
best  that  can  be  secured  from  leading  juvenile  writers  and  artists. 

Give  the  Children  Only  the  Best 

Child  Life  s  motto  is  that  of  every  thoughtful  librarian,  teacher  and  parent  who  is  welcoming 
this  fascinating  new  magazine  that  so  interests,  instructs  and  inspires  our  children  during 
their  most  impressionable  years.  Sample  copy  on  request  of  librarian. 

Child  Life  Should  He  in  Your  Children’ s  Reading  Room 

Subscription  price  $3.00  per  year 

Rand  McNally  &  Company 


PUBLISHERS 


536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago 


42  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  Citv 
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One  of  the  over  150  black  and  white 
illustrations  by  the  author. 


The  Spiritual 
“Story  of  Mankind ” 

The  STORY 
of  the  BIBLE 

by  Hendrik  W.  Van  Loon 


WE  almost  hesitate  to  tell  you 
about  THE  STORY  OF  THE 
BIBLE  in  this  special  chil¬ 
dren’s  issue  of  the  Journal 
because  the  book  is  as  much  for  your 
mature  readers  as  was  THE  STORY 
OF  MANKIND,  more  copies  of  that 
great  work  having  been  placed  in  the 
general  readers’  section  than  in  the  chil¬ 


dren’s  section.  Please  have  this  in  mind 
in  placing  your  orders.  The  book  is 
made  uniform  with  THE  STORY  OF 
MANKIND  and  is  even  more  gener¬ 
ously  supplied  with  illustrations,  16  in 
color  and  etching  tones  and  over  150  in 
black  and  white,  done  by  the  author 
with  his  characteristic  fervor  and 
imagination.  $5 .00 


STORIES  OF  THE  FIRST 
AMERICAN  ANIMALS 

“ THE  AMERICAN  JUNGLE  BOOK ” 

by  George  Langford 

Author  of  Pic,  the  Weapon  Maker,  and  Kutnar ,  Son  of  Pic. 

We  have  much  the  same  thing  to  say  about  this 
book  in  respect  to  its  appeal  to  readers  of  all  ages. 

It  has  been  called  The  American  Jungle  Book, 
and  its  theme  is  the  American  jungle  that  existed 
in  ages  past  and  the  strange  animals  who  lived 
'  in  them.  While  there  is  no  human  being  in  it, 
the  animals  themselves  take  the  center  of  the  stage 
and  their  stories  are  fascinatingly  told.  In  addition 
the  book  follows  the  latest  scientific  researches. 

Beautifully  illustrated  in  color  and  black 
and  white.  $3.00 


BONI&LIVERIGHT 


WEST  «=  ST.  NEW  YORK 
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Twenty  Children  Can  Enjoy  It 
At  The  Same  Time 


New  Index 

The  new  index  pre¬ 
pared  according  to 
the  latest  and  best 
practice  of  the  libra¬ 
ry  schools,  makes 
any  part  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  The  Book  of 
Knowledge  instant¬ 
ly  accessible.  This  is 
above  all  a  reading 
book,  arranged  to 
arouse  and  satisfy 
childish  curiosity, 
but  the  new  index 
makes  it  a  reference 
work  as  well. 


IN  The  Book  of  Knowledge  the  best 
modern  scientific  view  of  life  in  all 
its  varied  manifestations,  human  ani¬ 
mal  and  plant,  is  brought  within  the 
grasp  of  the  child.  The  mystery  of 
familiar  things  is  made  plain.  The  struc¬ 
ture  of  our  bodies  and  how  to  care  for 
them,  the  stories  of  the  nations,  the  epic 
rise  of  our  own  country,  the  ideals  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  deeds  of  noble  men  and 
women,  the  exquisite  world  of  poetry, 
the  inspiring  lives  of  the  leaders  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  treasures  of  great  literature,  all 
are  ingeniously  woven  into  a  fabric  of 
co-ordinated  knowledge  which  advances 
the  child  into  a  grasp  and  an  experience 
of  the  vastness  of  life  immeasurably 
valuable  in  the  impressionable  and  forma¬ 
tive  period  of  childhood. 


THE  GROLIER  SOCIETY 

2  West  45th  Street  New  York 


Free  Booklet 


Librarians  are  in¬ 
vited  to  have  free  a 
68  page  booklet  of 
complete  selections 
from  The  Book  of 
Knowledge,  contain¬ 
ing  more  than  one 
hundred  of  The 
Book  of  Knowledge 
Pictures-That-Teach. 
If  your  children’s 
corner  does  not  have 
The  Book  of  Knowl¬ 
edge  already  you 
will  be  glad  to  have 
information  regard¬ 
ing  it. 


Have  You  the  Book  of  Knowledge 
in  the  Children’s  Corner? 
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LIPPINCOTT 

MERIT  BOOKS 

for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Fidelis 

Bv  JANE  ABBOTT  The  Girls’  Own  Author 

The  characters  in  Mrs.  Abbott’s  book  possess  a  life-like  reality  that  is  quickly 
appreciated  by  those  for  whom  she  is  writing.  FIDELIS  is  the  charming  story 
of  a  girls’  school  with  a  background  of  mystery  and  romance.  It  bids  fair  to  be 
more  widely  read  than  “Aprilly,”  “Larkspur,”  “Highacres,”  etc.,  etc.  Colored 
frontispieces  and  three  illustrations.  i2tno.  $1.75 

Winona’s  Dreams  Come  True 

(Camp  Fire  Series) 

By  MARGARET  WIDDEMER 

Without  a  doubt  this  is  Miss  Widdemer’s  most  delightful  story  of  Winona. 
The  Very  title  is  suggestive  of  abounding  happiness.  Readers  who  have  followed 
Winona  will  rejoice  in  her  great  happiness.  Colored  frontispiece  and  three  illus¬ 
trations  by  Corinne  Pauli.  $1.75 

American  Boys’  Book  of  Birds  and 
Brownies  of  the  Woods 

By  DAN  BEARD 

“Uncle”  Dan  Beard’s  Woodcraft  Series  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  with 
boys  who  have  a  healthy  love  for  outdoor  life,  and  with  each  addition  to  the 
series  “Uncle”  Dan  makes  a  host  of  new  friends.  Numerous  illustrations. 
Octavo.  $2.00 

Mazli 

Gift  Edition  $3.00  De  Luxe  Edition  $6.00 

By  JOHANNA  SPYRI 

Madame  Spyri’s  charming  Swiss  story  of  Mazli  can  now  be  secured  uniform  | 
with  HEIDI,  PINOCGHIO  and  CORNELLI  in  the  Special  Edition  Series.  Each 
edition  contains  14  illustrations  in  color  by  Maria  L.  Kirk  and  is  handsomely  i 
bound. 

Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland 

By  LEWIS  CARROLL 

A  new  edition  of  Carroll’s  immortal  story  of  Alice  uniform  in  style  with  Flor¬ 
ence  Scott  Bernard’s  “Through  the  Cloud  Mountain.”  Illustrated  in  color  with 
specially  designed  lining  papers  and  title  page  by  Gertrude  Kay  and  including 
all  the  original  drawings  by  John  Tenniel.  Octavo.  Handsome  Binding.  $2.50 

MISCELLANEOUS 


STIRRING  DAYS  IN  OLD 
VIRGINIA 

By  ESCOTT  LYNN 

A  story  full  of  thrilling  adventures 
with  Indians  in  early  Colonial  days. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 

ONLY  PAT 

By  MAY  BALDWIN 

The  adventures  of  a  school  girl  on  a 
visit  to  her  father  in  British  East 
Africa.  Illustrated.  $1.75 

GERRY  GOES  TO  SCHOOL 

By  ELINOR  M.  BRENT  DYER 

A  bright  and  breezy  tale  for  a  young 
girl.  $1.50 


DARING  DEEDS  AMONG 
WILD  BEASTS 

By  H.  W.  G.  HYRST 

Stories  of  adventures  with  wild  beasts 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Square 
crown  octavo.  $2.50 

MARVELS  OF  RAILWAYS 

By  ARCHIBALD  WILLIAMS 

An  up-to-date  account  of  the  origin, 
construction  and  running  of  great  rail¬ 
ways.  Illustrated.  $2.00 

GREAT  INVENTIONS  AND 
HOW  THEY  WERE 
INVENTED 

By  CHARLES  R.  GIBSON 

Many  illustrations  and  diagrams. 

$2.50  1 


The  Stories 
All  Children 
Love  Series 

“Should  be  in  every  child’s  room” 
— Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin. 

Beautifully  bound,  print  and  paper 
excellent,  illustrations  in  color  of 
just  the  fairy  atmosphere  to  charm 
the  imagination  of  the  child.  Each 
$t-50. 

VINZI  -  -  By  Johanna  Spyri 

This  is  the  new  volume  for 
1923. — A  truly  delightful  story 
by  the  author  of  Heidi — the 
tale  of  a  little  Swiss  boy  who 
loved  music  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else. 

HEIDI  ------  Spyri 

MAZLI  ------  Spyri 

CORNELLI  -----  Spyri 

A  CHILD’S  GARDEN  OF  VERSES 

Stevenson 

THE  LITTLE  LAME  PRINCE  AND 
OTHER  STORIES  -  -  Mulock 

GULLIVER’S  TRAVELS  -  -  Swift 

THE  WATER  BABIES  -  -  Kingsley 

PINOCCHIO  -  -  -  -  Collodi 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE  -  -  DeFoe 

THE  CUCKOO  CLOCK  -  M'olesworth 
THE  PRINCESS  AND  THE  GOBLIN 

MacDonald 

THE  PRINCESS  AND  CURDIE 

MacDonald 

AT  THE  BACK  OF  THE  NORTH 
WIND  -----  MacDonald 
A  DOG  OF  FLANDERS  -  “Ouida” 
BIMBI  -----  “Ouida” 
MOPSA,  THE  FAIRY  -  -  Ingelow 

TALES  OF  FAIRYLAND  -  Hume 
HANS  ANDERSEN’S  FAIRY  TALES 
THE  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 
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'New  Books 


for  Children 


From  Haro  un  Er  Raschid 


From  Little  Dog  Ready 


HENRY  HOLT  &  COMPANY,  19  West  44th  St.,  New  York 


The  Adventures  of  Haroun  Er  Raschid 

Edited  by  FRAN  CESS  JENKINS  OLCOTT 

An  unusually  attractive  book,  with  many  line  drawings  and  one  picture  in 
color  by  Willy  Pogany.  The  third  volume  of  Arabian  Nights  stories  edited  by 
Miss  Olcott'and  based  on  the  Lane  translation.  $2-5° 

A  Child’s  Day  By  WALTER  DE  LA  MARE 

A  long  poem  about  little  Elizabeth  Ann,  and  “just  what  she  did  in  one  long, 
long  day” ;  with  a  picture  for  each  adventure  by  Winifred  Bromhall.  By  the 
author  of  Peacock  Pie  and  Down- Ado wn-Derry.  $i-7S 

The  Armfields*  Animal  Book 

By  CONSTANCE  SMEDLEY  ARMFIELD 

Eight  original  stories,  each  concerned  with  a  different  animal,  and  each  accompanied  by  one  of  Mr. 
Maxwell  Armfield’s  delightful  pictures  in  color.  $2.25 

Litde  Dog  Ready 

By  MABEL  F.  STRYKER 

A  real  little  novel  (125  pages)  for  children  who  are  just 
learning  to  read ;  enlivened  by  forty  pictures  of  the  little  dog 
hero,  the  chipmunks,  and  other  characters,  by  Hugh  Spencer.  $1.75 


NELSON  JUVENILES 

The  Most  Artistic  and  Beautifully  Colored  Pictures  of  Any  Juvenile  Line 


LARGE  PICTURE  BOOKS 

Old  Mother  Goose  $3.50 

Described  as  “The  Handsomest  Mother  Goose  Pub¬ 
lished.”  Anne  Anderson,  the  children’s  Favorite  Artist, 
has  made  thirty-six  colored  plates  and  over  one  hundred 
black  and  white  drawings  for  this  volume.  144  large 
type  pages.  Cover  design  and  linings,  illuminated  by  the 
artist.  Cloth  binding,  12x9  54  inches.  Picture  box. 

Fairy  Tales  $4.00 

Hans  Christian  Andersen’s  Famous  Fairy  Tales,  simply 
retold  for  Children.  Illustrated  with  twelve  colored  plates 
and  many  black  and  white  illustrations  by  Honor  Apple- 
ton.  No  artist  has  ever  before  made  such  beautiful  pic¬ 
tures  to'  illustrate  fourteen  of  these  world  loved  tales. 
180  large  type  pages.  Fine  cloth  binding,  gold  stamping, 
illustrated  linings.  Picture  box. 

The  Story  Natural  History  $3.00 

E.  Talbot  has  written  an  entirely  New  Natural  History, 
especially  for  Young  People.  It  contains  many  interesting 
facts  and  exciting  stories  of  authenticated  incidents  and  ad¬ 
ventures  with  nearly  fifty  different  animals.  The  twenty- 
four  colored  plates  and  the  numerous  black  and  white 
drawings  are  by  the  best  Artists.  256  large  type  pages. 
Illustrated  cover,  reinforced  cloth  binding.  iokj  x  8 
inches.  Boxed. 


HANDSOME  GIFT  BOOKS 

A  collection  of  large  type  classics  with  beautiful  full 
page  colored  illustrations.  Size,  8}4  x  6. 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  $2.00 

Sixteen  plates  in  color  by  Byam  Shaw. 

Robinson  Crusoe  $2.00 

Sixteen  colored  illustrations  by  W.  B.  Robinson. 

Hans  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales  $2.00 

Sixteen  colored  illustrations  by  Cecil  Walton. 

The  Talisman  $2.00 

Twelve  colored  illustrations  by  Simon  Harmon  Vedder. 

The  Water  Babies  $2.00 

Eight  colored  illustrations  by  Katharine  Cameron. 

Lambs  Tales  from  Shakespeare  $2.00 

Sixteen  colored  illustrations  by  Norman  M.  Price. 

The  Child’s  Life  of  Jesus  $2.00 

By  C.  M.  Steedman,  with  16  colored  illustrations  by 
Paul  Woodroffe. 

The  Child’s  Bible  $2.00 

The  whole  story  of  the  Bible  in  Bible  Language.  16 
colored  illustrations. 


Send  for  Complete  Catalog 

NELSONS  FOR  12*5  YEARS  NEW  YORK 
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The  Adventures  of 


ARE  GWD  BOOKS 

Excellence  of  material  and  work¬ 
manship  make  Standard  juvenile 
books  a  class  by  themselves.  When 
color  is  used  the  reproductions  are  by 
the  finest  color  process  known. 


The  White  Cat 

VESTA  THARP  NIXON 

Illustrated  by  J.  H.  Shonkweiler 

Writing  primarily  for  her  own  children,  Mrs. 
Nixon  has  produced  an  entrancing  story  of  a  won¬ 
derful  stray  cat  who  won  her  way  into  the  hearts 
of  the  family  circle,  even  including  father,  who 
does  not  like  eats,  and  Harriet,  the  servant,  who 
knows  that  “cats  are  dangerous  to  have  around.” 
A  fine  story  for  reading  aloud  to  young  children. 
Lavishly  illustrated  with  marginal  and  full-page 
sketches. 


Special  Juvenile  Book 
Catalog  with  Color 
Samples  Free. 


Tinkle  Bell  Tales 

MAURINE  HATHAWAY 

Illustrations  by  Kathryn  Elliott 


Heavy  boaid 
color  cover 
7Vs  x  10% 
Net,  75c. 


Mrs.  Hathaway  understands  well  the  subject  of 
child  psychology,  and  has  made  good  use  of  her 
knowledge  in  the  preparation  of  these  clever  and 
intensely  interesting  little  poems.  Three  full-page 
color  illustrations  and  decorated  margins. 


77/sxl0% 
Net,  90c. 

Poems  and  pictures  by  J.  H.  Shonkweiler 

With  rare  understanding  of  childhood  in¬ 
terest,  the  cartoonist-author  has  put  into  this 
book  almost  everything  pietorially  dear  to 
the  juvenile  heart.  Fifteen  jingle  stories  of 
adventure;  also  fifteen  full-page  illustrations 
—eight  in  full  color,  seven  in  half-tone — and 
a  wealth  of  marginal  sketches.  Altogether 
there  are  seventy-five  pictures  in  the  book. 


Brownie  Bear 


The  Magic  Window 


ZELIA  M.  WALTERS 

Cloth,  5V2  x  7%.  Net,  75c. 


The  land  of  magic  and  mystery  has  ever  an  appeal  for  childhood.  This  story  of  a  poor  little, 
rich  boy  and  of  the  strange  adventures  that  come  to  him,  and  how  he  met  and  conquered  his  difficul¬ 
ties,  takes  one  back  to  that  golden  time  and  age. 


Childhood  Bible  Stories  for  children 

Bible  stories  in  suitable  language  for  children  of  varying  ages  from  six  to 
nine.  Richly  illustrated  in  color,  with  numerous  subjects  selected  from  the 
Standard’s  great  series  of  Bible  pictures.  In  three  series,  four  books  to  each 
series.  Series  3  (children  six  to  seven),  15  cents  each.  Titles:  CREATOR 
AND  SAVIOUR,  PROTECTOR  AND  GUIDE,  GOD’S  HOUSE  AND  WOR¬ 
SHIP,  PROPHET  AND  KING.  Series  4  (children  seven  to  eight),  18  cents 
each.  Titles:  PRAYER  AND  PRAISE,  HELPER  AND  FRIEND,  DOING 
HIS  WILL.  Series  5  (children  eight  to  nine),  22  cents  each.  Titles:  THE 
GOOD  NEWS,  GOOD  WILL  TO  MEN,  CHRISTIAN  HEROES,  DARING 
TO  DO  RIGHT.  Excellent  for  gifts  and  rewards. 


THE  STANDARD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Eighth,  Ninth  and  Cutter  Sts.,  Dept.  31  -  -  -  Cincinnati,  O. 
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THREE  BOOKS  THAT  SHOULD  BE 
IN  EVERY  LIBRARY: 

NOBODY'S  BOY  (Sans  Famille) 

by  Hector  Malot,  illustrated  by  John  B.  Gruelle 

The  boy  or  girl  who  knows  little  Remi  has  an  ideal,  never  to  be  forgotten,  of 
loyalty  and  love  among  children.  $1.50  net. 


NOBODY'S  GIRL  (En  Famille) 


by  Hector  Malot,  illustrated  by  Thelma  Gooch 


Follows  “Nobody’s  Boy”  as  a  companion  juvenile  story,  of  interest  not  only  to 
childhood,  but  to  every  person  who  loves  romance  and  character.  $1.50  net. 

Hector  Malot  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  receiving  the  prize 
Montyon,  and  of  having  these  two  books  crowned  by  L’Academie 
Francaise  as  literary  masterpieces. 


ROSEMARY  by  Josephine  Lawrence 

A  lively  story  of  charming  little  girls  that  has  been  compared  by  a  number 
of  critics  to  “Little  Women.”  $1.50  net. 

Send  for  our  latest  catalogue  of  Juvenile  publications 


CUPPLES  &  LEON  COMPANY  New  York 


The  H.  R.  HUNTTING  GO.,  Inc.,  make  a  specialty  of 

Children’s  Books 

in  Library  Bindings 

and  issue  the  following  Catalogs: 

Fifteen  Hundred  Standard  Juveniles 
Some  of  the  Best  New  Juveniles,  1923-24 
Twenty-five  Books  for  a  Country  School 

Catalog  of  Books  that  will  wear,  with  the  covers  stamped  in 
Buckram  instead  of  Cloth 

IV e  rebind  Children '  s  Books  in  Buckram,  Morocco  backs ,  full 
Fabrikoid  or  recase  in  Publishers'  own  attractive  bindings 


The  H.  R.  HUNTTING  GO.,  Inc.,  Booksellers  and  Bookbinders 
Myrick  Building  SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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W.  A.  Wilde  Company’s 

New  Adult  and  Juvenile  Books 

BOSTON  AND  CHICAGO 


Adult 

PELOUBET’S  SELECT  NOTES  FOR  1924 

Golden  Anniversary  Volume 

By  AMOS  R.  WELLS,  Litt.  D.,  LL.D.  The  volume  for  1924  celebrates  ,the  half  century 
mark  in  the  publication  of  this  world-wide  known  Sunday  School  Commentary.  This  50th 
volume  finds  itself  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  its  usefulness  and  its  value.  The  most  remarkable 
Sunday.  School  Commentary  in  point  of  usefulness  ever  produced. 

384  pp.  Cloth.  $1.90.  $2.00  postpaid. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  YOUTH 

By  ALFRED  E.  STEARNS.  Who  better  than  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  long  principal  of  Phil- 
lips-Andover  Academy,  could  write  as  the  champion  of  the  youth  of  our  country?  This 
story  strikes  at  the  very ’foundation  of  the  future  success  of  our  nation.  The  tendencies  of 
the  age,  the  temptations  which  modern  life  brings,  the  attitude  of  home  and  society — all  bring 
to  our  youth  a  testing  which  challenges  the  attention  of  the  older  generation.  200  pp.  $1.25 

THE  JOB  OF  BEING  A  DAD 

By  FRANK  H.  CHELEY.  The  biggest  job  in  the  whole  world  is  that  of  being  a  real 
dad  to  a  real  boy.  What  would  a  man  take  in  exchange  for  his  boy’s  confidence,  esteem  and 
fellowship?  Like  all  good  things,  these  must  be  bought  and  the  price  paid,  but  what  wonder¬ 
ful  dividends  in  fellowship  and  mutual  understanding !  It  is  written  right  from  the  shoulder 
and  reads  like  a  story,  so  interspersed  is  it  with  anecdotes 'and  sidelights  320  pp.  $1.75 

THE  STORY  OF  JESUS-THE  CHRIST 

By  HELEN  BROWN  HOYT.  A  story  that  has  been  written  time  and  again,  yet  is  ever 
fresh  and  attractive,  and  children  love  to  hear  it  told  in  language  which  their  minds  can 
grasp.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  137  pictures  of  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  234  pp.  $2.00 

Juvenile 

THE  YOUNG  WIRELESS  OPERATOR— WITH  THE 
U.  S.  SECRET  SERVICE 

By  LEWIS  E.  THEISS.  A  story  of  Secret  Service  work  in  which  every  incident  is 
based  upon  actual  occurrence.  The  accounts  of  smugglers  and  .the  pursuit  of  rum  runners 
in  storm  and  darkness  through  the  inky  waters  of  New  York  Harbor  will  not  be  forgotten 
by  the  boys  who  read  it,  and  how  the  radio  plays  an  immensely  important  part  in  this  inter¬ 
esting  branch  of  government  work.  3Jo  PP-  $J-75 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  MARTHA 

By  AMY  E.  BLANCHARD.  The  picture  of  a  modern,  up-to-date  girl,  full  of  the  life  of 
the  day  and  keen  in  her  desire  to  see  life.  The  author  is  intimate  with  her  problems  and 
temptations  and  without  wishing  to  limit  the  girl’s  opportunities  for  a  wise  liberty,  yet  tries 
to  give  a  helping  hand  up  the  Hill  of  Difficulty  to  those  of  her  readers  to  whom  similar  ex¬ 
periences  may  befall.  3°6  PP-  ?I-75 

LITTLE  STORIES  OF  A  BIG  COUNTRY 

By  LAURA  ANTOINETTE  LARGE.  Every  child  is  interested  in  the  natural  wonders 
of  his  own  country,  and  the  list  as  selected  in  this  volume  is  of  those  most  familiar  natural 
wonders— those  which  will  most  appeal  to  the  younger  readers.  They  will  whet  the  appetite 
to  see  these  wonders  and  also  inculcate  a  greater  pride  in  their  country  and  a  greater  .willing¬ 
ness  to  obey  its  laws  and  carry  on  its  best  traditions.  I75  PP-  $r-50 
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Gifts  for  Children’s  Book  Shelves 

“/  have  wanted  to  make  just  such  a  list  for  a  long  time,”  writes 
the  head  of  the  Children’s  Department  of  a  large  library.  “The  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  the  child’s  own  library  should  contain  the  best 
of  fiction,  folklore,  poetry,  etc.,  lacks  weight  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  definite  information.  The  list  will  fill  this  want.  We  like  it  very 
much.” 

compiled  by  the  Children’s  Librarian’s 
Section 

lists  no  books 
books  for  little  children 
books  for  older  boys  and  girls 
books  of  different  prices 
each  hook  briefly  described 
sixteen  pages 
decorated  cover 
convenient  size  for  mailing 
excellent  for  Children’s  Book  Week 
the  perfect  Christmas  buying  list 

Have  yon  sent  your  order f 


Prices 

ioo  copies  $2.00 
250  “  4.00 

•  500  “  7.00 

1000  “  '  12.00 

5000  “  55.00 

Postage  extra 
Your  own  imprint 
$1  extra  on  any 
quantity  if  order 
i  s  received  b  y 
October  15. 


PLAN  ahead  for  American  Education  Week.  November  18-23,  sponsored 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  N.  E.  A.,  American  Legion,  A.  L.  A. 
Appropriate  for  distribution:  THE  UNITED  STATES,  20  p.,  10  copies, 
$1;  IQo,  $6;  1000,  $45.  BOYS’  BOOKS,  4  p.,  100  copies,  $1  ;  500,  $3 ; 
1000,  $5 ;  5000,  $23.  HARVEY  DUNN  POSTER,  in  color,  single  copy, 
50c.;  3,  $1.25;  s,  $1.75;  10,  $3.25;  25,  $7;  ico,  $26.  THE  SCHOOL 
LIBRARY,  4  p.  lllus.,  30  copies,  $1  ;  100,  $3;  1000,  $20.  A.  L.  A.  READ¬ 
ING  COURSES,  ^ACCOUNTING,  JOURNALISM,  BUSINESS,  see 
list  of  A.  L.  A.  publications  or  write  for  prices. 


American  Library  Association 

78  E.  Washington  Street,  Chicago 
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cAutumn  Publications  of 
LONGMANS,  GREEN  C&  CO. 

55  FIFTH  AVENUE  -  -  NEW  YORK 


The  Adventures  of  a  Lion  Family  By  A.  A.  Pienaar 

With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick,  Author  of  " Jock  of  the  Bushveld” 

The  Introduction  says: — “Tlie  writer  of  these  tales  of  wild  animal  life  is  one  of  the  few  who  are 
endowed  with  the  real  temperament  to  whom  the  accident  of  opportunity  has  opened  the  doors  to  this 
wonderland  of  Nature.  This  young  Dutch  South  African,  still  in  the  early  twenties,  spent  his  boy¬ 
hood  in  these  parts  and  absorbed  the  spirit  of  the  land  and  its  meaning  as  those  may  do  who  grow  with 
the  life  not  only  in  the  country  but  of  it.  These  tales  were  written  for  the  interest  of  a  small 
circle,  written  just  as  they  had  been  told  among  friends  in  his  own  home  and  homely  language — known 
in  South  Africa  as  Afrikaans.  But  it  is  not  in  the  literary  qualities  of  the  work,  whether  in  original 
or  translation,  that  its  appealing  qualities  will  be  found.  It  is  because  this  is  the  real  thing!” 

48  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  $ 2.00  net 


Birds  in  Legend, 
Fable  and 
Folklore 

By  Ernest  Ingersoll 

For  the  book-lover  as  well  as 
the  bird-lover — a  treasury  of 
legends,  beliefs  and  fancies  in 
which  birds  are  concerned,  il¬ 
lustrating,  often  most  quaintly, 
the  extraordinarily  varied  ways 
in  which  birds  have  appealed 
to  men  in  the  past.  Supersti¬ 
tions  and  absurdities  regarding 
the  nature,  habits  and  spiritual 
influence  of  birds,  the  often 
obscure  origin  of  these  notions, 
and  their  survival  in  poetry 
and  proverbs,  and  in  the  sym¬ 
bols  of  religion  and  art. 

8vo.  $3.00  net. 

Nearly  Ready 


A  New  Illustrated  Edition 
of 

WALTER 
DE  LA  MARE’S 

Songs  of 
Childhood 

With  8  colored  plates 
and  several  Black  and 
White  Illustrations  by  Es- 
tella  Canziani. 

Crown  8vo.  $2.00  net. 


In-Between 

Stories 

By  Stephen  Southwold 

Illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar 

Forty-seven  little  tales  for 
children  of  from  nine  to  twelve 
years  of  age. 

Variations  upon  two  of  the 
oldest  tlmrnes — the  theme  of 
laughter  and  the  theme  of 
wonder — the  wonder  of  com¬ 
mon  things,  and  the  wonder  of 
dreams. 

Simply  and  briefly,  they  an¬ 
swer  the  plea  of  all  children 
since  ever  children  were — Tell 
me  a  story. 

Crown  8vo.  About  $1.25  net 
Nearly  Ready 


Alfred  Yarrow:  His  Life  and  Work 

By  Eleanor  C.  Barnes  (Lady  Yarruw) 

This  is  a  real  romance  of  commerce,  the  life  of  a  man  who,,  starting  from  small  beginnings,  has 
become  a  great  captain,  in  industry. 

It  is  a  record  that  will  delight  not  only  those  who  know  Sir  Alfred  Yarrow,  but  everyone  who  can 
admire  a  life  where  brilliant  talents  have  been  combined  with  character  and  public  spirit. 

With  9  Colored  Illustrations  and  74  Others.  8vo.  $3.50  net 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Andrew  Lang  Edited  by  Mrs.  Lang 

In  four  volumes.  With  four  photogravure  portraits.  Crown  8vo.  Limited  to  1075  copies.  Price  $14.  net 

Also  an  edition  printed  on  Oxford  India  paper,  the  Four  Volumes  bound  as  Two  Volumes,  limited  to  260 

Ooipies.  Price  $17.50  net. 

“It  would  be  hard  to  express  fittingly  in  words  the  gratitude  that  one  feels  both  to  the  editor 
and  the  publishers  of  this  beautiful  collected  edition,  of  the  poetry  of  Andrew  Lang.” 

Augustine  Birrell  in  the  Saturday  Review  (London). 

THREE  NEW  NOVELS 

The  Betrothal  of  Felicity  By  Florence  Drummond 

Author  of  "An  American  Wooing,"  Etc. 

Those  readers  who  enjoyed  the  simple,  well-written,  and  endearing  novels  of  the  late  Mrs.  Barclay. 
,r  0{  “The  Rosary,”  will  delight  in  “The  Betrothal  of  Felicity.” — Hartford  Courant. 

Crown  8vo.  $2.00  net 


T 

author 


Miss  Watts,  An  Old  Fashioned  Romance 

By  Ernest  Oldmeadow 

Author  of  " Aunt  Maud,”  "The  Scoundrel Etc. 


Crown  8vo.  $2.00  net  Nearly  Ready. 

A  Dartmoor  Galahad 

Crown  8 vo.  $2.00  net  Nearly  Ready. 


By  Beatrice  Chase 

Author  of  "The  Heart  of  the  Moor,”  etc. 


Twice-a-month 
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THE  WORLD  BOOK 

ORGANIZED  KNOWLEDGE  IN  STORY  AND  PICTURE 

IN  10  VOLUMES 

A  young  people’s  encyclopedia  which  will  answer  every  reasonable  question 
and  stimulate  the  desire  to  know. 


Editor-in-Chief,  PROF.  M.  V.  O’SHEA,  University  of  Wisconsin 


COMPLETE — 6800  pages. 
ORGANIZED — All  topics  in  one  alpha¬ 
betical  list. 

SIMPLE  in  language. 

PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED— 5100 
Pictures. 


AUTHORITATIVE — All  longer  arti¬ 
cles  signed  by  writers. 

FREE  MONTHLY  BULLETIN— a 
guide  to  its  use. 

KEPT  UP-TO-DATE  at  practically  no 
expense  by  a  unique  loose-leaf  sys¬ 
tem. 


Listed  as  “the  best”  in  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist. 

Approved  by  21  state  library  boards. 

Recommended  for  first  purchase  in  the  Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin  and  the  Iowa  Library  Quarterly. 
Given  first  place  in  comparison  with  other  “sets”  by  Isadore  Gilbert  Mudge  in  the  Library  Journal. 

The  preferred  work  of  reference  in  the  young  people’s  department  of  every  library  which  owns  it. 

The  only  inexpensive  encyclopaedia  recommended  by  the  Elementary  School  Library  Committee  of  the 

N  E  A  1923  EDITION  NOW  READY! 


Over  2,000  changes  since  1922. 

New  special  library  buckram  binding,  $57-50  (cash  $55.00). 

A  complete  set  will  be  sent  on  approval  at  our  expense  to  any  librarian  who  is  not  now  using  it. 


86  E.  RANDOLPH  ST.  W.  F.  QUARRIE  &  COMPANY  Chicago 
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- - - “JUST  RIGHT  BOOKS”  — _ ~ _ 

The  Children ’s  New  A  ll  the  Year  Library 

“JUST  RIGHT  BOOKS’’ 

TITLES 

Reinforced  Bindings  for  Library  Use 

These  attractive  books  are  especially  adapted  to  public  and  school  library 
needs.  They  are  now  being  read  in  many  libraries  throughout  the  United 
States.  All  easy  reading,  large  type,  profusely  illustrated  in  color. 

Send  for  Our  Complete  Catalogue 

ALBERT  WHITMAN  &  COMPANY 

323  WEST  RANDOLPH  STREET,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


To  the  Children’s  Librarian 


This  issue  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  con¬ 
tains  material  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  of 
special  interest  to  the  heads  of  .Children’s 
Departments.  The  publishers’  announce¬ 
ments  of  children’s  books  assembled  in  this 
one  number  should  also  be  of  value  for 
checking  purposes. 

FIFTH  ANNUAL 
CHILDREN’S  BOOK  WEEK 

November  nth  to  i/th,  1923 


31  Publishers 

and  more  than  a 
score  of  dealers  in 
library  supplies  by 
their  announcements 
in  this  number  of  the 
Library  Journal 
show  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  be  of  special 
service  to  the  li¬ 
brarian. 
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Standardization  * 

By  ARTHUR  E.  BOSTWICK 
Librarian,  St.  Louis  Public  Library 


COMMON  error  of  those  who  do  not  think 
clearly  is  hasty  generalization — especially 
that  which  ascribes  universal  efficacy  to 
some  measure  or  method  that  has  shown  itself 
good  in  a  particular  case.  Because  a  drug  or  a 
treatment — 'Christian  Science,  a  change  of  air 
or  a  laxative — benefits  one  ailment,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  others  without  discrimination.  Ap¬ 
parently  this  error  is  creeping  into  our  ideas  of 
standardization.  Standardization  has  commended 
itself  in  certain  instances;  therefore  we  assume 
that  it  is  good  in  itself  and  of  universal  applica¬ 
tion.  Whether  this  is  true  or  in  what  classes  of 
instances  it  is  not  true,  can  be  ascertained  only 
by  an  inquiry  which  up  to  the  present  time 
seems  not  to  have  been  attempted.  This  paper 
is  a  brief  and  very  preliminary  step  in  that  direc¬ 
tion. 

Two  related,  but  not  identical,  things  seem  to 
be  included  in  what  has  been  called  standardi¬ 
zation.  First,  the  selection  and  establishment  of 
a  few  definite  kinds  or  types  of  things  or  methods 
to  replace  a  large  or  indefinite  number;  second, 
the  adoption  of  standard  units  or  types  for 
reference.  An  example  of  the  first  would  be  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  re¬ 
duce  existing  styles  and  sizes  of  some  article, 
perhaps  numbering  several  hundred,  to  a  very 
few — perhaps  a  dozen — with  resulting  saving 
in  expense  and  gain  in  simplicity.  An  example 
of  the  second  is  the  adoption  of  common  units 
of  length  or  weight.  The  second  does  not  imply 
the  first;  for  when  we  adopt  the  inch,  the  foot 
and  the  mile  as  standards  of  length,  we  do  not 
mean  that  hereafter  everything  is  to  be  either  an 
inch,  a  foot  or  a  mile  long.  We  mean  simply 
that  lengths  are  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  these 
standards. 

The  advantages  of  standards  of  this  second 
kind  are  so  obvious  that  they  need  not  he  dwelt 
upon  here;  but  they  can  be  used  only  where  all 
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*  Paper  read  at  the  Lake  Placid  meeting  of  the 
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things  of  the  same  kind  can  be  easily  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  units  or  described  by  reference 
to  them.  All  things  numerically  expressible  are 
evidently  of  this  type,  but  there  are  some  others. 
Where  things  are  composed  of  enumerated  ele¬ 
ments,  for  instance,  certain  groups  of  these 
elements  may  be  taken  as  standard,  and  a  given 
other  group  may  be  defined  by  naming  the  near¬ 
est  standard  group  and  the  elements  that  are  to 
be  added  to  it  or  taken  from  it.  This  is  evidently 
akin  to  the  rule  for  making  definitions  by  stat¬ 
ing  “the  proximate  genus  and  the  difference.” 
given  in  textbooks  on  logic. 

For  instance,  if  library  positions  are  defined 
by  stating  the  groups  of  duties  or  qualifications 
appertaining  to  each,  then  certain  groups  may 
be  arbitrarily  fixed  upon  as  standards  and  any 
position  may  be  defined  by  specifying  one  of 
these  groups  and  stating  the  additional  duties 
required. 

If,  for  example,  the  statement  of  qualifications 
of  a  branch  librarian  includes  the  provision  that 
she  shall  catalog  the  books  in  her  branch,  but 
in  other  respects  coincides  with  those  required 
in  St.  Louis,  we  might  then  describe  our  posi¬ 
tion  by  saying  that  it  is  the  standard  position 
minus  this  requirement. 

It  is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  the  duties  of 
a  position  might  differ  so  much  from  those 
specified  in  the  standard  for  that  of  the  same 
name,  that  the  standard  would  be  of  no  use  in 
describing  it.  Also  a  librarian  might  wish  to 
create  a  new  position  embracing  a  number  of 
duties  included  among  those  of  several  of  the 
standard  positions.  It  would  be  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  fix  upon  standards  in  such  a  way,  and 
with  such  alternatives  and  grades,  that  this  would 
not  often  occur,  and  its  possibility  does  not  in¬ 
cline  me  to  withdraw  my  commendation  of  this 
kind  of  standard. 

Observe,  however,  that  we  have  still  been 
using  the  word  “Standard”  in  the  second  sense. 
If  now  we  require  that  all  positions  in  libraries 
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shall  conform  to  one  or  another  of  the  standard 
groups  of  duties  or  qualifications,  then  these 
have  become  standards  in  the  first  sense,  and 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  such  a  course 
admit  of  argument. 

I  assume  a  general  agreement  that  the  fixing 
of  standards  in  the  second  sense,  namely  as 
units  or  types  for  purposes  of  reference,  is 
desirable  where  it  is  possible,  and  I  shall  say 
no  more  on  this  point.  Standardization  in  the 
first  sense,  namely  the  fixing  of  types,  in  size, 
shape,  color,  quality,  or  the  like,  to  which  makers 
shall  be  asked  or  required  in  some  way  to  con- 
finfe  their  productions,  is  what  I  propose  now  to 
discuss. 

It  refers  only  to  manufactured  articles  or  to 
devised  and  controlled  processes  or  methods. 
The  fact  that  one  may  take  natural  objects,  say 
apples  or  pebbles,  and  sort  them  by  size  or 
color  does  not  disprove  this  statement.  The 
sorted  articles  are  really  arranged  in  classes, 
and  what  we  have  is  not  standardization  at  all; 
or  if  it  is,  it  is  of  the  second  kind.  To  say  that 
“grade  one”  of  apples  shall  include  all  between 
two  specified  sizes,  is  really  nothing  more  than 
to  fix  a  point  of  reference  and  class  together 
all  larger  objects  whose  difference  from  it  lies 
within  a  specified  amount. 

The  essential  character  of  the  kind  of  stand¬ 
ardization  that  we  are  discussing  lies  in  our 
ability  to  confine  production  to  one  or  several 
selected  kinds — to  require,  or  at  least  to  recom¬ 
mend,  that  in  future  specified  articles  shall  not 
exist  except  of  colors,  sizes,  degrees  of  hard¬ 
ness,  assemblage  of  materials,  or  what  not, 
clearly  laid  down,  or  that  the  doing  of  things, 
by  men  or  by  machinery,  shall  be  only  in  a  way 
specially  described,  or  that  named  positions 
shall  involve  the  performance  of  certain  duties, 
and  only  these,  which  last,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  the  application  that  interests  particularly  the 
A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Standardization.  All 
these  things  can  be  done,  but  it  would  obviously 
be  useless  to  insist  that  hereafter  all  apples 
shall  weigh  precisely  a  specified  number  of 
ounces,  or  that  the  Mississippi  River  shall  be  in 
flood  biennially  and  to  a  specified  degree. 

Moreover,  there  are  manufactured  articles  and 
devised  and  controlled  processes,  which,  tho  there 
is  no  physical  obstacle  to  the  standardization, 
no  one  in  his  senses  would  think  of  proposing 
to  standardize.  Such  are  the  works  and  methods 
of  the  fine  arts.  The  merit  of  a  painting  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  the  originality  of  the  artist, 
and  altho  it  would  be  possible  to  limit  all  paint¬ 
ings  to  certain  sizes,  containing  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  specified  objects  grouped  in  specified 
ways  and  depicted  only  by  particularized  meth¬ 
ods,  such  limitation  would  be  universally 


acknowledged  to  be  a  detriment  to  art,  rather 
than  a  means  far  its  advancement. 

This  element  is  present  also  in  a  considerable 
number  of  industrial  operations,  and  it  is  highlv 
desirable  that  it  should  be  introduced  into 
others.  Our  people  suffer  from  the  idea  that 
art  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  common  imple¬ 
ments  and  operations  of  life.  Art  to  them  may 
mean  a  chromo  to  hang  on  the  wall  or  a  cast- 
iron  stag  for  the  front  lawn.  That  table  uten¬ 
sils,  furniture  and  garments  should  be  of  pleas¬ 
ing  proportions  and  graceful  shapes  has  not 
occurred  to  them.  Standardization  would  make 
impossible  the  introduction  of  that  element  of 
beauty  and  fitness  that  would  do  its  part  toward 
giving  life  a  different  savor  and  making  it  more 
worth  while.  Did  anyone  ever  see  a  beautiful 
steam  radiator?  Does  anyone  doubt  that  the 
ancient  Greeks,  had  they  heated  by  steam,  would 
have  devised  many?  They  would  not  have  done 
it  by  standardization.  Of  course  the  necessary 
duplication  by  machinery  must  remain  with  us 
but  this  does  not,  as  many  seem  to  think,  inter¬ 
fere  with  artistic  design.  Some  of  our  greatest 
works  of  art  are  duplicated  or  duplicable — 
etchings,  for  example,  or  bronze  statues. 

Standardization  of  this  kind,  in  short,  is  de¬ 
sirable  largely  in  connection  with  ready-made 
articles,  parts  or  processes  that  do  not  meet  the 
eye  and  need  not  include  this  element.  Ready¬ 
made  things  are  most  usable  when  the  things 
with  which  they  are  to  be  used,  or  to  which  they 
are  to  be  adjusted,  are  also  ready-made.  A 
replaceable  part  of  a  watch  is  handy  because  the 
watch  is  so  made  that  any  part,  taken  from  a 
pile  at  random,  will  fit  any  watch.  A  readv- 
made  coat  is  not  so  desirable  because  wearers 
are  not  made  to  fit  it;  there  is  no  coat  that  will 
exactly  fit  any  given  wearer  whatever.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  do  use  coats  of  standard  sizes,  be¬ 
cause  large-scale  production  enables  them  to  be 
turned  out  more  cheaply’  and  they  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  as  necessary. 

A  person  trained  to  do  a  definite  thing  in  a 
definite  way  is  like  a  ready-made  article.  To  fit 
this  kind  of  training  we  may  have  to  abolish  all 
ways  of  doing  things  except  these  definite  ways. 
Every  trained  person  will  then  fit  in  somewhere, 
exactly  as  a  standardized  machine  par-t  fits  into 
a  machine. 

We  are  now  getting  pretty  close  to  the  special 
phase  of  the  subject  that  interests  us,  and  the 
questions  to  be  discussed  are: 

1.  What  things  in  library  work  can  be  done 
always  in  definite  ways  to  advantage,  or 
without  disadvantage? 

2.  Are  these  the  same  things  that  persons  can 
be  trained  to  do  in  these  ways,  to  advan¬ 
tage,  or  without  disadvantage? 
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Advantage  and  disadvantage  here  must  be 
considered  with  reference  to  the  work  and  to 
the  worker.  We  obviously  wish  to  spoil  neither. 

We  may  learn  something  by  considering  two 
or  three  things  in  libraries  that  have  already 
been  standardized. 

First  let  us  take  classification.  Formerly  every 
library  used  its  own  system.  Now  a  verv  large 
number  use  the  Decimal  System  of  Melvil 
Dewey.  Have  the  classification  systems  of  these 
institutions  been  thus  limited  with  resulting  ad¬ 
vantage  or  disadvantage  to  them  and  their 
workers?  Also,  can  persons  be  trained  in  this 
one  system  with  similar  results? 

Probably  no  library  now  using  the  decimal 
system  would  care  to  change  it.  Probably,  also, 
a  considerable  number  that  do  not  use  it  would 
adopt  it  but  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
change.  But  undoubtedly  some  who  do  not 
would  not  care  to  change  to  it.  These  would 
probably  admit  the  advantages  of  a  universal 
system,  and  would  be  willing  to  see  all  libraries 
change  to  theirs,  but  would  vigorously  oppose 
uniformity  that  meant  change  in  their  own  pro¬ 
cedure,  asserting,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  they 
had  adapted  it  to  certain  conditions  peculiar  to 
themselves  and  that  this  adaptation  would  be 
thrown  out  of  adjustment  by  any  change. 

Catalogers  may  obviously  be  trained  to  work 
with  one  system  of  classification  more  easily 
than  with  several,  but  if  there  are  advantages  in 
maintaining  more  than  one,  courses  of  training 
must  include  them  all. 

Let  us  now  take  a  different,  but  equally  simple 
case— that  of  charging  systems.  Probably  no 
one  would  advocate  a  single,  universal  system, 
for  the  reason  that  the  existence  of  local  condi¬ 
tions  to  which  charging  systems  must  be  adapted 
is  generally  admitted.  There  is  no  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  for  an  indefinite  number  of  systems.  Those 
in  general  use  may  be  reduced  to  a  few  types. 
Is  there  any  objection  to  prescribing  these?  May 
a  state  commission,  empowered  to  distribute  a 
subsidy,  for  instance,  say  that  the  libraries  that 
are  to  receive  it  must  use  either  the  Newark  or 
the  Browne  system,  or  make  some  similar  condi¬ 
tion?  We  should  probably  get  a  good  many 
votes  in  the  affirmative  here;  yet  if  such  limita¬ 
tion  were  universal,  the  libraries  that  have,  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  modified  the  Newark  sys¬ 
tem  by  dropping  the  reader’s  card,  would  have 
been  unable  to  do  so. 

In  its  treatment  of  standardization  the  A.  L. 
A.  Committee,  as  already  noted,  has  not  con¬ 
sidered  processes  like  the  above  but  has  limited 
itself  wholly  to  the  duties  of  positions  and  the 
qualifications  therefor,  specially  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  plans  for  certification.  What  has  been 
said  above,  however,  still  applies.  To  consider 


again  a  concrete  instance,  let  us  take  so  definite 
and  familiar  a  position  as  that  of  branch  libra¬ 
rian,  whose  duties  and  qualifications  are  as  well 
understood  as  any.  I  think  librarians  would 
agree  that  if  the  statement  “Miss  A.  is  a  quali¬ 
fied  branch  librarian”  could  mean  that  she  might 
at  once  assume  that  position  anywhere,  know 
exactly  what  was  expected  of  her,  and  accept¬ 
ably  carry  it  out,  it  would  be  a  Godsend,  both 
to  administrators  and  to  trainers.  It  would, 
however,  undoubtedly  mean  that  the  whole  ad¬ 
ministrative  machinery  and  policy  of  most  libra¬ 
rians  would  have  to  be  adjusted.  Of  course  the 
positions  would  have  to  be  subgraded,  perhaps 
by  the  size  of  the  branch,  altho  size  is  no 
criterion  of  difficulty  or  complexity.  Even  so, 
however,  the  policy  of  one  library  may  be  to 
leave  branch  librarians  as  independent  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  that  of  another  to  operate  a  branch 
system  under  a  superintendent,  making  the 
branch  librarians  virtually  his  assistants.  And 
there  may  be,  and  are,  endless  modifications  and 
combinations.  Duties  and  qualifications  differ 
in  all  these.  Miss  A.  who  can  do  exactly  as  she 
is  told  but  has  no  initiative  and  cannot  meet  an 
emergency,  might  be  a  good  branch  librarian 
under  one  policy  and  a  very  bad  one  under 
another.  Standardization  is  possible  only  if  we 
are  able  to  select  one  type  of  policy  as  the  best 
and  adopt  it  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Whether 
or  not  this  could  be  done,  it  is  certain,  I  think, 
that  librarians  could  not  be  made  to  agree  to 
it.  Adaptation  here  is  not  so  much  to  outside 
conditions  as  to  the  temperament  and  operating 
methods  of  the  chief  librarian.  A  change  of 
librarian  might  mean  that  the  administrative 
policy  of  the  branch  system  could  be  changed  to 
advantage.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  could 
be  effected  under  any  plan  of  standardization. 
And  this  is  true,  in  varying  degrees  and  with 
obvious  modifications,  of  other  department 
heads. 

As  we  descend  the  scale  of  positions,  what  has 
been  said  above  applies  less  and  less,  altho  it 
never  ceases  to  have  some  applicability.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  grade,  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  occupied  by  an  assistant  when  she  enters 
the  library  service  at  the  bottom.  There  would 
seem  to  be  little  objection  to  a  general  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  her  duties  and  quaifications.  Yet 
even  this  would  interfere  with  such  an  experi¬ 
ment  as  that  recently  advocated,  namely,  the  en¬ 
trusting  of  the  routine  of  desk-work  entirely  to 
clerical  assistance,  without  library  training.  I 
happen  to  disapprove  of  this  very  heartily,  but 
of  course  such  disapproval  can  affect  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  no  way. 

Our  American  tendency,  perhaps  inherited 
from  our  pioneer  ancestors,  has  always  been  to- 
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ward  the  development  of  the  “handy  man,”  or 
“man  of  all  work.”  We  rather  expect  persons  to 
change  easily  from  one  occupation  to  another, 
and  we  are  impatient  with  any  hard-and-fast 
scheme  of  duties  beyond  which  one  cannot  go. 
Henry  Ford,  who  has  certainly  been  successful 
in  developing  administrative  machinery  that  will 
bring  results,  even  disapproves  of  definite  titles 
and  duties  for  high  administrative  offices.  The 
English  require  many  servants,  each  with  lim¬ 
ited  duties,  where  one  good  man  or  woman, 
ready  to  turn  a  hand  to  anything,  will  do  for  us. 
Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  tells  how,  when  her  hus¬ 
band  was  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James’s, 
she  personally  nailed  down  a  refractory  corner 
of  carpet,  in  the  presence  of  her  domestic  staff, 
each  of  whom  protested  that  it  was  “not  his  bus¬ 
iness.”  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  she  then 
discharged  the  whole  lot.  This  is  going  too  far 
in  one  direction,  altho  possibly  we  go  too  far  in 
the  other.  It  is  not  true  that  anybody  can  run  a 
locomotive  or  adjust  a  chronometer,  any  more 
than  it  is  true  that,  as  Macaulay  protested, 
“everyone  knows  a  little  Arabic.”  We  can  not 
accept  our  American  tendency  as  an  argument 
against  standardization,  but  we  must  not  neglect 
it  when  we  examine  whether  standardization  is. 
likely  to  be  generally  agreed  upon. 

What  has  been  said  has  been  purposely  dis¬ 
cursive,  but  in  closing  it  may  be  well  to  attempt 
to  summarize  it  a  little  more  definitely. 

Conclusions 

Standardization  is  desirable,  not  in  itself,  but 
for  the  attainment  of  certain  ends,  among  which 
are 

1.  To  facilitate  or  cheapen  production  or 
operation. 

2.  To  facilitate  or  cheapen  processes  of  train¬ 
ing  or  preparation. 

3.  To  facilitate  or  cheapen  mutual  adapta¬ 
tion  and  interchange  of  parts  or  elements. 

In  cases  where  none  of  theseandnoothersthat 
can  be  clearly  stated  and  are  obviously  desir¬ 
able,  are  to  be  looked  for,  standardization  is  con¬ 
traindicated. 

Standardization  is  undesirable  when,  altho 
one  or  more  of  the  results  above  stated  are  at¬ 
tained,  they  bring  with  them  such  overbalancing 
evils  as  the  following: 

1.  Lack  or  difficulty  of  adaptation  to  environ¬ 
ment.  ■s 

2.  Lack  or  difficulty  of  adaptation  to  the  skill  , 
or  ability  of  the  operator. 

3.  Impossibility  of  exercising  initiative  or 
expressing  personality,  in  cases  where  th's 
is  the  important  element. 

The  object  of  this  discussion  has  been  to 
show  that  standardization  is  not  desirable  for  its 
own  sake,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  state  the  con¬ 


ditions  that  may  make  it  advantageous  or  the 
opposite.  Application  to  specific  cases  has  been 
avoided,  except  for  illustration.  There  may  be 
no  objection,  however,  to  the  statement  of  a  few 
personal  convictions,  for  whatever  they  may  be 
worth. 

1.  The  adoption  of  standards  of  reference  in 
library  work  is  obviously  desirable  and 
generally  practicable. 

2.  Standardization  in  the  sense  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  specified  types,  either  by  provision 
of  law  or  by  general  agreement,  is  de¬ 
sirable  only  in  a  modified  sense  and  with 
considerable  exceptions.  Such  piovision 
or  agreement  should  be  broad,  and  should 
admit  of  much  latitude  in  interpretation. 

3.  Even  where  such  standardization  is  pos¬ 
sible,  the  fact  that  it  may  involve  certain 
undesirable  changes  in  policv  may  make 
it  inadvisable. 

4.  Agreement  on  the  advisability  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  standards  by  no  means  involves 
agreement  on  what  they  should  be,  or 
willingness  to  adopt  them  when  satisfac¬ 
torily  formulated. 

American  Correspondence  School  of 
Librarianship 

The  first  meeting  of  the  director,  and  instruc¬ 
tors  as  far  as  selected,  has  just  been  held,  and 
work  has  already  been  started  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  first  three  courses  to  be  given,  which 
are:  School  Library  Administration,  by  Martha 
Wilson  of  Springfield,  Ill.;  The  Library  Pro¬ 
fession:  Its  organization,  methods  and  activities, 
by  C.  Seymour  Thompson  of  Savannah,  Ga.; 
Public  Library  Administration,  by  Joseph  L. 
Wheeler  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  collaboration 
with  several  experts  in  various  subdivisions  of 
this  subject. 

The  first  two  courses  listed  will  probably  be 
ready  for  the  enrol  linen  t  of  students  about 
November  first,  the  third,  shortly  after  the  first 
of  the  coming  year. 

“Bibliography  of  English  Language  and 
Literature,  1922,  ’  edited  for  the  Modern  Human¬ 
ities  Research  Association  by/  A.  C.  Paues 
(Cambridge:  Bowes  and  Bowes,  6s.;  New  York: 
R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  $1.75,  231  p.,  pap.)  follows 
the  main  outline  of  last  year’s  issue,  with  the 
addition  of  an  index  and  a  list  of  the  periodi¬ 
cals  searched  by  collaborators.  The  actual  text 
has  been  increased  by  some  eighty  pages,  so 
that  entries  now  number  over  three  thousand, 
exclusive  of  cross  references.  While  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  devoted  to  the  twentieth  centurv 
has  more  than  doubled,  the  material  has  been 
thoroly  sifted. 


Little  Books  of  Long  Ago 


1\/TET  first  at  the  solemn  age  of  ten  in  a  letter 
-LTJ.  without  pictures,  the  grand  Panjandrum 
presented  difficulties.  He  gave  us  grave  doubts 
of  the  sanity  of  the  revered  uncle  who  wrote 
the  letter,  but  we  accepted  it  as  a  bit  of  pure 
fooling.  Afterward,  when  we  came  to  know 
Randolph  Caldecott,  we  saw  the  notable  person¬ 
age  thru  his  eyes  and  abolished  our  visions  of 
the  Grand  Vizier,  or  the  Great  Khan,  for  the  less 
spectacular  picture  of  a  schoolmaster  in  cap  and 
gown. 

It  was  not  until  many  years  later  that  the 
rigamarole  was  identified  as  a  product  of  the 
Age  of  Reason,  that  period  so  generally  looked 
upon  as  given  up  to  “dry  and  preachy”  books 
for  children. 

This  choice  invention  to  test  a  man’s  memory 
is  surely  related  to  the  school  of  Lewis  Carroll 
and  Edward  Lear,  rather  than  to  that  of  Maria 
Edgeworth,  yet  it  is  in  her  “Harry  and  Lucy” 
that  we  find  it  quoted.  “Nonsense  in  season,” 
was  approved  by  both  Edgeworths,  father  and 
daughter,  it  appears.  The  lines,  repeated  to  try 
Harry’s  power  of  attention,  are  these: 

“So  she  went  into  the  garden  to  cut  a  cabbage 
leaf,  to  make  an  apple-pie;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  great  she-bear  coming  up  the  street,  pops 
its  head  into  the  shop.  ‘What!  No  Soap?’  So 
he  died,  and  she  very  imprudently  married  the 
barber;  and  there  were  present  the  Picninnies, 
and  the  Joblillies,  and  the  Garyulies,  and  the 
grand  Panjandrum  himself,  with  the  little  round 
button  at  top;  and  they  all  fell  to  playing  the 
game  of  catch  as  catch  can,  till  the  gunpowder 
ran  out  at  the  heels  of  their  boots.” 

We  owe  to  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  the  knowledge 
that  there  was  more  fun  in  the  matter-of-fact 
eighteenth  century  than  we  formerly  supposed. 
In  his  two  collections  of  old-fashioned  and  for¬ 
gotten  tales  there  are  many  stories  with  pass¬ 
ages  of  playfulness,  tempered  by  a  utilitarian 
or  moral  antidote,  as  an  apology  for  letting 
down  the  bars  of  didacticism. 

*“A  Century  of  Children’s  Books,”  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  England  in  1922,  is  the  result  of  studies 
begun  at  Oxford  before  the  war.  The  American 
edition,* **®  appearing  this  year  is  the  more  at¬ 
tractive  of  the  two  forms,  and  well  deserves 
a  place  in  libraries  and  schools  wherever  the 
history  of  children’s  books  is  sought  and  studied. 

The  obvious  comparison  is  with  “The  Child 
and  his  Book,”  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Field,  which  for 
thirty  years  has  been  the  most  complete  history 

*  A  Century  of  Children’s  Books  by  Florence  V. 
Birry.  Methuen.  1922. 

**  New  York:  Doran. 


of  children’s  books  in  English.  There  is  slight 
duplication  of  subject  matter.  “The  Child  and 
his  Book”  has  the  wider  scope,  the  chronicle 
starting  from  the  earliest  appearance  of  Britain 
in  history  and  lingering  over  the  traditional 
and  legendary  sources  of  English  literature.  The 
first  chapters  necessarily  deal  quite  as  much 
with  the  education  and  rearing  of  children  in 
those  early  days,  as  with  books  actually  in¬ 
tended  to  instruct  them.  Subsequent  chapters 
discuss  the  physical  development  of  children’s 
books,  thru  hornbook  and  chap-book,  school¬ 
books  and  educational  movements,  and  it  is  not 
until  she  reaches  the  last  third  of  the  volume 
that  Mrs.  Field  is  concerned  with  the  literary 
activity  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  that  literary  activity  we  now  perceive  the 
true  commencement  of  a  literature  for  children. 
Books  designed  for  children  before  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  had  education  rather  than  en¬ 
tertainment  for  their  main  purpose.  The  chap- 
books  and  ballads  in  which  our  scant  English 
folklore  was  preserved,  tho  belonging  to  an 
earlier  period,  did  not  take  shape  as  reading 
for  children  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

We  have,  then,  in  “A  Century  of  Children’s 
Books,”  a  record  of  the  growth  of  a  body  of 
writing  consciously  adapted  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  and  amusement  of  children.  Miss  Barry 
has  expanded  Mrs.  Field’s  study  of  the  epoch, 
enriching  it  with  further  examples  drawn  from 
sources  in  old  libraries. 

For  the  student  familiar  with  this  branch  of 
literature,  the  value  lies  in  bringing  together 
into  compact  convenient  form  material  scattered 
thru  various  magazine  articles,  in  Mr.  Lucas’s 
collections,  or  in  one’s  own  first  hand  notes  from 
the  books  themselves. 

Let  us  not  pity  the  children  of  the  eighteenth 
century  too  deeply  because  they  lived  in  an 
unimaginative  age.  If  fairy  tales  were  frowned 
upon  officially,  the  stuff  of  dreams  was  not 
wholly  lacking  while  France  could  furnish  the 
tales  of  Perrault  and  Madame  d’Aulnoy,  and 
Bunyan  and  Swift  could  capture  the  fancy  of 
childreiy  as  well  as  their  elders. 

Good  Mr.  Newbery  himself  and  the  Lillipu¬ 
tian  Library,  Rousseau  and  the  moral  tale,  as 
well  as  the  Edgeworths  and  the  didactic  Thomas 
Day,  receive  their  due  from  Miss  Barry.  They 
are  all  here  with  the  names  that  could  belong 
to  no  other  time,  Jemima  Placid,  Betsey  All- 
Good,  Amelia  Lovebook,  Giles  Gingerbread, 
Tommy  Trip  and  Miss  Nancy  Goodwill.  Pic¬ 
ture  the  rows  of  little  books  with  their  famous 
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flowered  boards  and  dubious  woodcuts.  Pic¬ 
ture  John  Newbery  deciding  the  exact  size  of 
each  new  venture — shall  it  be  four  inches  by 
two  and  three  quarters,  or  a  little  smaller? 

Not  a  few  characters  in  these  little  books  are 
drawn  with,  greater  fidelity  to  life,  truer  under¬ 
standing  of  child  nature,  and  a  keener  appre¬ 
ciation  of  child  interests  than  we  see  in  many 
books  of  our  own  day.  It  is  the  never  absent 
didactic  purpose  that  distresses  and  offends  the 
grown-up  reader  and  blinds  him  to  the  real 
virtues  of  the  old-fashioned  story.  Correct  de¬ 
portment,  earnest  striving  for  the  approval  of 
their  elders,  maturity  of  speech  and  action  char¬ 
acterize  the  good  children;  the  behavior  of  the 
naughty  ones  is  more  engaging  to  us  now,  as  it 
probably  was  to  the  youthful  readers  of  long 
ago. 

We  can  find  prototypes  of  many  of  our  cur¬ 
rent  publications.  Talking  animals,  vouched 
for  by  Aesop,  are  met  in  “Mrs.  Trimmer’s  Fabu¬ 
lous  Histories,”  best  known  because  the  longest 
lived.  But  the  “Life  and  Perambulations  of  a 
Mouse,”  in  which  the  mouse  dictates  his  adven¬ 
tures,  and  “Felissa;  or  the  Life  and  Opinions 
of  a  Kitten  of  Sentiment,”  sound  equally  prom¬ 
ising. 

Our  period  closes  in  1825,  allotting  a  gen¬ 
erous  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  to  the 
century  preceding  the  modern  era  of  children’s 
literature.  Authorities  date  the  beginning  of 
the  new  day  by  various  indications.  F.  J. 
Harvey  Darton  specifies  George  Cruikshank’s 
edition  of  the  German  popular  stories  (1825), 
as  the  particular  book  with  which  the  modern 
era  opened;  Mrs.  Field  believes  that  the  “Child’s 
Guide  to  Knowledge,”  published  in  1826,  marked 
a  departure  equivalent  to  a  new  era  and  the 
writer  of  the  present  study  notes  the  first  sign 
of  a  romantic  movement  in  children’s  books  by 
the  printing  of  the  “Court  of  King  Oberon,”  in 
1823. 

Another  century  has  passed  since  that  new 
day  dawned  bringing  the  “golden  age”  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  books.  Great  names  are  among  the 
authors  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Hawthorne,  Ruskin,  Kingsley,  Dickens, 
George  Macdonald,  Mrs.  Ewing,  Lewis  Carroll, 
Louisa  Alcott,  Thomas  Hughes,  T.  B.  Aldrich, 
Mark  Twain. 

The  nineteenth  century  introduced  the  world 
of  classics  to  children.  We  are  still  striving  to . 
reproduce  more  truly  in  their  books  that  Greek 
spirit  which  Hawthorne  touched  so  lightly.  The 
writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  started  the 
vogue  of  fairy  and  folk  tales  and  recognized  the 
educational  importance  of  imagination,  they 
boldly  ventured  to  stand  back  of  the  humorous 
story,  they  drew  real  children  engaged  in  every¬ 


day  living  without  the  emphasis  on  moral  propa¬ 
ganda. 

Books  grew  in  size  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Little  books  were  no  longer  the  only  acceptable 
format  for  children’s  literature.  Perhaps  a 
growing  care  for  eyesight  was  chief  occasion 
of  the  change.  At  all  events  larger  pages,  wider 
margins  and  better  print  became  the  rule  after 
1850. 

What  is  the  tendency  of  the  present  day? 
Little  books  are  becoming  again  the  fashion, 
some  of  them  reprints  of  forgotten  stories.  The 
little  books  of  the  present,  however,  are  a  size 
or  two  larger,  and  are  well  made  with  large 
type  and  attractive  pictures.  Book  illustration 
is  developing  beyond  the  dreams  of  even  twenty 
years  ago.  Famous  illustrators  are  carefully 
conforming  to  historic  accuracy  in  new  editions 
of  standard  books  for  boys  and  girls,  they  are 
aiming  to  capture  the  atmosphere  of  national 
epics. 

One  noticeable  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of 
breadth  of  theme;  the  remote  corners  of  the 
world  are  searched  for  unhackneyed  subjects. 
We  have  adventure  in  the  jungles  of  Asia  and 
South  America,  adventure  in  the  frozen  wilder¬ 
ness  of  the  far  north  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
sea,  much  of  it  authentic,  writen  often  from 
actual  knowledge,  trustworthy  accounts  of  ex¬ 
citing  experience. 

Looking  back  over  two  hundred  years  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  literature  is  a  heartening  process.  There 
is  encouragement  to  believe  that  more  and  more 
writers  of  ability  consider  that  books  for  chil¬ 
dren  may  be  worthy  to  become  a  part  of  gen¬ 
eral  literature  and  consequently  deserve  their 
best  efforts.  Already  there  are  notable  exam¬ 
ples,  mountain  peaks  above  the  level  plain. 

Alice  M.  Jordan, 
Supervisor  of  Work  With  Children. 
Boston  Public  Library. 

The  Bookshelf  for  Boys  and  Girls 

1923-1924 

“The  Book  Shelf  for  Boys  and  Girls,  1923- 
1924”  (New  York:  Bowker,  50  p.,  pap.),  hold¬ 
ing  books  to  interest  all  ages  “from  nursery 
rhyme  to  grown-up  time,”  has  been  compiled 
by  Clara  W.  Hunt,  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  who  selected  books  for  children  up  to 
ten  years  of  age;  Ruth  G.  Hopkins,  librarian  of 
the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Preparatory  School, 
books  for  older  boys  and  girls;  and  Chief  Scout 
Librarian  Franklin  K.  Mathiews,  who  selected 
books  for  Boy  Scouts.  Titles  are  classified  and 
alphabetized  by  author. 


The  Problems  of  Children’s  Librarians 

By  LILLIAN  H.  SMITH 

Head  of  Boys  and  Girls  Division,  Toronto  Public  Library 


HP  0  discuss  in  a  thousand  words  the  problems 
of  children’s  librarians  presented,  at  first, 
no  insuperable  difficulty.  Every  earnest  seeker 
after  service  has  problems.  One  hears  of  them 
at  every  hand.  Problems  are  in  the  air.  But 
with  every  attempt  to  persuade  them  to  mater- 
ialize  on  paper,  even  “with  a  finger  entwined 
in  their  hair,”  they  become  so  intertwined,  so 
involved,  that  the  problem  is  to  give  any 
coherent  tracing  of  their  patterns.  So  many 
problems  are  individual,  and  it  is  not  always 
to  be  discerned  which  of  the  individual  prob¬ 
lems  are  likewise  universal. 

To  the  “beginning”  children’s  librarian,  her 
problems  are  as  the  sum  of  all  children.  To 
treat  boys  and  girls  as  Persons,  showing  them 
the  same  courtesy  and  respect  that  she  expects 
from  them,  is  just  another  way  of  stating  the 
first  article  of  her  creed:  except  she  become  as 
one  of  them  she  cannot  enter  their  kingdom. 
When,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ask 
boys  and  girls  to  dispose  of  their  gum  or  to  re¬ 
turn  with  clean  hands,  actually  to  embarrass  a 
child,  should  it  be  necessary?  Gum  and  grubbi¬ 
ness  are  deplorable,  certainly,  but  the  child  is 
a  friend  who  has  been  surprised  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage. 

Every  librarian  is  happier  in  giving  boys  and 
girls  “Ivanhoe”  and  “Tales  from  Shakespeare” 
than  in  putting  into  their  hands  the  source  of 
information  for  a  successful  oral  composition. 
And  so  when  a  small  boy  comes  in  from  school 
to  write  an  essay  on  the  burdock,  it  is  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  give  him  one-fifth  of  her  interest,  re¬ 
serving  the  rest  for  a  more  congenial  request. 
The  result  will  probably  be  a  composition 
written  with  one-fifth  of  his  ability.  Indiffer¬ 
ence  is  contagious.  If  she  remembers  to  realize, 
that  for  every  time  the  child  throws  himself 
whole-heartedly  into  an  effort,  by  the  habit  he 
is  forming  he  is  just  so  much  further  on  the 
road  to  doing  a  man’s  best  work  in  the  world, 
she  will  find  for  him  thq  best  article,  and  the 
best  picture  of  the  burdock  and  its  burrs  that 
the  resources  of  the  library  afford.  Children 
are  so  terribly  in  earnest  about  their  work  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  observe  the  grown-ups. 

In  dealing  with  parents,  or  parent-ridden  chil¬ 
dren,  the  librarian  without  giving  offense,  has 
to  circumvent  the  mothers  who  want  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  read  the  Elsie  books.  In  their  youth 
they  did  not  find  Elsie,  as  we  do  now,  “too 
sweet  and  ?ood  for  human  nature’s  daily  food;” 


sweet  in  the  sense  of  saccharine  and  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  goodness  which  consists  in  striving  thru 
bitter  tears  and  seventeen  volumes  not  to  be 
bad.  There  are  even  fathers  who  disapprove 
of  fairy  tales  in  the  time-worn  phrase  “I  do  not 
want  my  child  to  read  lies,”  who  say  with 
Mr.  Thomas  Gradgrind,  “In  this  life  we  want 
nothing  but  Facts,  sir:  nothing  but  Facts.”  Is 
it  necessary  to  enquire  the  result  of  feeding 
children  on  a  literary  diet  of  sawdust?  I  would 
refer  all  such  parents  to  that  delectable  essay  of 
Chesterton’s,  “The  Dragon’s  Grandmother.” 
Fairy  tales!  Why  they  are  the  very  “Sounds 
and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not, 

.  .  .  that,  when  I  waked  I  cried  to  dream 

again.” 

Co-operation  is  a  word  much  used  in  library 
literature.  A  children’s  librarian  must  demon¬ 
strate  its  most  altruistic  interpretation  when  the 
teacher  has  neglected  to  notify  the  library  that 
her  class  will  be  down  like  locusts,  fifty  strong, 
for  books  on  Wallace  and  Bruce,  or  a  picture 
of  the  muskrat,  one  apiece! 

From  young  theologians  and  elderly  Sunday 
school  teachers,  requests  come  for  stories  to  tell 
to  children  with  a  strong  moral  tone,  preferably 
under  such  headings  as,  “Selfishness”  or 
“Sloth”  or  “Evil  Speaking  and  Lying.”  When 
one  of  the  chief  objects  ini  the  selection  of  the 
children’s  books  has  been  to  avoid  such  didac¬ 
ticisms,  if  one  is  debarred  by  inferiority  in  years 
from  quoting  “Reading  to  be  worthy  of  the 
name  should  be  a  rapture,”  or  “Literature  ex¬ 
ists,  not  to  save  souls,  but  to  make  them  worth 
saving,”  one  says  what  one  can,  and  offers  what 
one  has  and  the  children  are  the  beneficiaries 
by  the  limitation.  It  is  needful  at  all  times 
to  remember  that  the  fundamental  limitation  of 
a  library’s  scope  of  usefulness  is  the  demand 
made  upon  it  by  the  public,  and,  deftly,  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  borrowers,  big  and 
little,  the  resources  that  be  at  their  hand. 

And  there  is  the  children’s  librarian’s  own 
development.  It  is  true  that  “one  must  grow 
to  give.”  What  then  is  she  capable  of  giving 
if  each  day  leaves  her  as  she  was  the  day  be¬ 
fore?  How  shall  she  do  her  best  from  nine  to 
six,  and  then  have  time  and  energy  in  the  short 
space  left  (all  children’s  librarians  go  to  bed 
at  ten;  they  have  to!)  to  meet  her  kind,  or  at 
least  contemporaries — to  exchange  ideas,  adopt 
new  ones  and  abandon  old  ones,  to  have  outside 
interests,  and,  particularly,  to  read?  A  chil- 
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dren’s  librarian’s  own  reading  should  be  so 
broad  and  deep  that  it  will  give  her  perspective 
regarding  the  roads  leading  out  from  children’s 
books  to  the  world  of  literature.  Merely  to 
give  children  good  hooks  is  not  enough.  To  do 
constructive  work,  a  reading  taste  must  develop 
in  combination  with  a  deepening  appreciation 
of  literature  which  implies  a  progression  in  the 
books  children  read  that  will  meet  their  widen¬ 
ing  range  of  thought.  The  children’s  librarian’s 
own  reading  should  form  for  the  boys  and 
girls  who  come  under  her  influence,  that  arch  of 
Ulysses, 

“Where  thro’  gleams  that  untravell’d  world, 
whose  margin  fades, 

For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move.” 

Thoughts  make  acts,  acts  make  habits,  habits 
make  character.  It  sounds  like  Emerson,  but 
what  a  chance  a  librarian  has  to  implant  some 
of  the  right  thoughts!  It  is  trite  and  common¬ 
place  to  say  that  the  children  are  the  men  and 
women  of  tomorrow,  but  what  an  opportunity 
to  give  them  an  appreciation  of  the  fine  things 
of  life  and  a  contact  with  things  of  the  spirit! 
And  living  will  be  a  bigger,  broader  thing  for 
them  than  most  people  seem  to  find  it. 

After  a  period  of  service  covering  several 
years,  when  the  children’s  librarian  finds  that 
her  experience  has  given  her  convictions,  her 
decisions  have  given  her  standards,  there  is  in¬ 
creasing  difficulty  in  remembering  that  there 
was  a  time  when  one  was  new  to  the  work  and 
therefore  owes  patience  and  sympathy  to  the 
newcomer. 

Privileges  extended  to  children  by  the  small 
and  the  large  library  can  be  far  more  nearly 
even  than  those  extended  to  adults.  A  book 
collection  that  is  not  merely  an  accumulation, 
but  the  result  of  a  wise  selection  of  the  choicest 
books  that  belong  to  boysi  and  girls,  could  con¬ 
sist  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  vol¬ 
umes.  Think  of  the  wonderful  range  of  the 
finest  kind  of  reading  that  is  to  be  had  within 
the  limits  of  five  hundred  volumes!  A  dis¬ 
criminating  and  drastic  selection  is  the  thing. 
The  children’s  librarian  who  refuses  to  denv 
herself  for  standards  will  shortly  be  denying 
herself  standards.  It  is  a  problem  to  remember 
that,  when  local  enthusiasm  for  popular  “series” 
instead  of  ebbing,  flows. 

Her  years  of  service  have  also  brought  her 
a  broader  vision  of  her  opportunities.  Every 
civic  and  social  agency  concerned  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  children  presents  the  problem  of  mutual 
co-operation,  just  as  every  agency  which 
threatens  the  welfare  of  children,  such  as  the 
undesirable  type  of  motion  picture,  and  the 
quite  as  undesirable  flood  of  mediocre  juveniles 


published  annually,  presents  the  problem  of 
elimination. 

This  is  what  is  called  taking  a  larger  view 
of  one’s  work.  At  any  rate  it  shows  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  measure  standards  and  put  convictions 
to  the  test. 

It  was  closing  time  at  the  end  of  a  busy 
library  day.  All,  that  remained  in  the  children’s 
room  were  a  few  scattered  librarians  straighten¬ 
ing  shelves  of  books.  To  one  of  them  reaching 
to  the  topmost  shelf  came  a  remote  small  voice 
which  whispered,  “Please  is  beauty  sleeping 
here?” 

The  greatest  work  a  librarian  can  hope  to 
accomplish  is  in  adding  so  immeasurably  to 
the  beauty  of  life  and  joys  of  living,  of  which 
there  is  none  greater  than  reading  to  a  mind 
which  has  been  filled  during  its  plastic  period 
by  the  best  in  the  world  of  books. 


CHILDREN’S  BOOK  WEEK 

November  11th  to  I7ih,ly2j 


More  Books  InThe  Home ! 


THE  NEW  CHILDREN’S  BOOK  WEEK  POSTER  OBTAIN¬ 
ABLE.  FROM  THE  CHILDREN’S  BOOK  WEEK  COMMITTEE. 
334  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Children’s  Books 

By  WILHELMINA  HARPER 

Children’s  Librarian,  Kern  County  Free  Library,  Bakersfield,  Calif. 


THERE  is  so  much  being  said  at  the  present 
time  on  the  subject  of  the  child  and  his 
reading,  that  one  not  familiar  with  the 
situation  might  gather  that  America  had  reached 
that  enviable  state  where  the  quality  of  the 
reading  done  by  our  children  had  reached  its 
highest  level.  However,  let  us  look  at  some  of 
the  facts. 

As  long  as  certain  vicious  publications  are 
being  openly  sold  to  children  (one  book-dealer 
of  my  acquaintance  selling  some  five  hundred 
copies  monthly,  until  our  county  librarian  took 
steps  to  forbid  such  literature  coming  into 
town);  as  long  as  statistics  tell  us  that  more 
than  one  million  copies  of  the  “Daredevil  Dick” 
type  of  book,  with  its  brilliant  cover  and  thrill¬ 
ing  pictures,  are  sold  annually  to  children;  as 
long  as  all  kinds  of  adult  books  are  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  to  children,  we  wonder  how  far  the 
educators,  including  librarians,  have  progressed 
in  this  serious  matter. 

When  a  twelve  year  old  girl  asked  me,  in 
New  York,  for  the  book  “Seven  Buckets  of 
Blood”  saying  that  she  had  heard  it  was  a 
“grand”  story;  when  a  little  fifth  grade  girl  in 
our  county  told  me,  during  a  school  visit,  that 
the  loveliest  book  she  ever  read  was  the  “Ridin’ 
Kid  of  Powder  River”;  when  a  sixteen  year  old 
eighth  grade  girl  at  another  school  told  us, 
after  five  minutes  thought,  that  she  had  never 
read  any  book  except  a  “geography  of  Africa,” 
altho  this  school  had  one  of  our  best  book  col¬ 
lections;  when  fifth  and  sixth  grade  boys  come 
to  the  library  in  quest  of  the  popular  Curwood, 
Grey,  and  Tarzan  books,  saying  that  they  never 
read  any  other  kind;  when  teachers  request  these 
same  books  for  the  younger  pupils’  reading; 
when  we  find  Edna  Ferber’s  “The  Girls,”  classed 
as  juvenile  in  a  city  library;  and  when,  after  ad¬ 
dressing  a  Parent-Teachers-Association  meeting 
on  the  subject  of  suitable  reading  for  children, 
to  have  one  of  the  parents  say,  “You  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  my  children  could  find  no 
unfit  books  in  my  home  even  if  they  had  that 
taste,  for  I  have  only  books  by  such  fine  authors 
as  E.  P.  Roe  and  the  like” — is  it  not  natural 
then  to  wonder  whether  we  are  not  a  long  way 
from  the  goal  in  this  matter  which  should  be 
one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  every  adult,  whether 
parent,  teacher,  or  librarian  ?* 

At  last,  there  has  developed  a  national  move¬ 

*  Abridged  from  a  paper  read  at  the  June  meeting 
of  the  California  Library  Association. 


ment  which  is  bound  to  improve  the  situation 
very  greatly.  Children’s  Book  Week  is  one  step 
nearer  the  goal  toward  which  all  children’s  li¬ 
brarians  are  aiming.  We  want  to  see  this  con¬ 
tinued  thruout  the  year,  and  made  a  matter  of 
daily  library  concern.  Recently  we  were  asked 
to  post  a  notice  of  “Physical  Culture  Week” 
which  read  in  part,  “Make  every  week  physical 
culture  week  to  build  a  stronger  nation.”  Why 
not  make  every  week  children’s  book  week  to 
build  a  stronger  nation?  What  nation  can  be 
strong  without  the  proper  mental,  as  well  as  the 
proper  physical,  development  of  its  youth? 
Clara  Hunt  says  “Just  so  surely  as  America 
neglects  to  fill  her  children’s  minds  with  good 
ideas,  just  so  surely  will  those  children,  a  few 
years  hence,  be  swayed  by  every  shrieking  dema¬ 
gogue  and  yellow  journal  working  to  undermine 
our  country.”  With  a  little  serious  devotion, 
every  children’s  librarian  has  the  opportunity 
of  providing  the  books  to  form  the  ideals  of 
not  only  the  children  in  her  community,  but  of 
future  America  as  well. 

And  once  the  child  forms  the  proper  reading 
habit,  thru  the  efforts  of  the  librarian  and  the 
school  teacher,  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to 
keep  him  interested  in  the  best  books.  One 
step  in  this  direction,  which  we  have  taken  in 
Kern  County,  is  to  allow  no  adult  popular  fic¬ 
tion  to  be  circulated  thru  the  schools  to  children 
in  the  grammar  grades.  This  we  feel  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  safeguarding  of  the  child’s  interests. 
Thru  promiscuous  reading  of  adult  novels,  he 
will  never  know  the  many  fine  and  wholesome 
juvenile  books  at  his  command;  and  he  is  be¬ 
coming  old  before  his  time  in  filling  his  mind 
with  plots  and  problems  which  he  cannot  under¬ 
stand.  Why  feed  juvenile  minds  with  the  Tar¬ 
zan,  Bower  and  Curwood  books,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  Stevenson,  Kipling  and  Mark  Twain. 

When  we  learned  that  these  stories  were  be¬ 
ing  ordered  for  school  use,  we  immediately 
wrote  a  letter  to  each  teacher  concerned  saying 
that  we  no  longer  circulated  adult  books  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  grades  and  begging  her  to  allow 
us  to  substitute  some  of  our  new  juvenile  books 
which  we  were  sure  would  be  more  interesting. 
In  each  case  the  response  was  splendid,  and  all 
the  teachers  have  thanked  us  for  our  help.  It 
is  really  an  easy  matter  to  provide  the  child 
with  the  best. 

At  first,  grade  children  who  come  to  us  for 
adult  fiction  were  quite  doubtful  that  there  could 
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be  any  books  they  might  “like  better.”  How¬ 
ever  they  risked  it,  and  they  have  since  lost  in¬ 
terest  in  the  adult  books.  As  one  converted 
youngster  expressed  it,  “Aw,  those  books  are 
all  alike  anyway.  These  are  different.”  And 
it  has  been  a  delight  too  to  us  to  see  how  happy 
the  children  have  been  with  these  attractive  new 
juvenile  books  on  all  subjects. 

The  older  boy  who  must  have  stories  of  the 
most  exciting  adventure  can  always  find  a 
goodly  supply  in  the  juvenile  department.  The 
older  girl  who  must  have  stories  with  the  love 
element  can  find  many  wholesome  ones  in  the 
juvenile  department.  Here  all  tastes  and  all 
ages  can  be  satisfied. 

It  has  also  been  an  easy  matter  to  turn  the 
attention  of  our  high  school  boys  and  girls,  who 
of  course  have  free  access  to  the  adult  shelves, 
to  the  reading  of  the  new  and  attractive  juvenile 
books  dealing  with  high  school  life  and  ath¬ 
letics,  and  the  things  in  which  they  are  most 
interested.  We  have  simply  given  these  books 
a  prominent  position  and  have  posted  their 
attractive  covers  with  short  synopsis  of  the  story 
on  the  bulletin  board  near  the  main  desk  with 
the  invitation:  “High  school  boys  and  girls,  ask 
for  one  of  these.”  And  they  do.  We  have 
made  no  direct  attempt  to  divert  them  from  the 
reading  of  adult  novels. 

One  of  our  fourth  grade  teachers  who  was 
most  anxious  that  her  class  become  familiar 
with  good  books,  asked  us  for  one  or  two  that 
she  might  read  aloud  to  them  to  start  the  read¬ 
ing  habit.  We  gave  her  “Heidi”  and  “Pinoc- 
chio.”  Never  was  there  a  more  appreciative 
audience,  so  the  teacher  later  told  us.  When 
we  sent  a  general  collection  to  this  class  for 
home  reading,  we  learned  that  not  only  the 
children  themselves,  but  parents,  aunts,  uncles, 
and  other  relatives  read  them  quite  as  eagerly! 
These  pupils  have  also  dramatized  Heidi  without 
direction  of  the  teacher.  Pinocchio  so  impressed 
the  class,  that  when  the  teacher  came  upon  an 
angry  little  bov  saving  naughty  things  on  the 
playground  she  overheard  his  companion  say 
to  him  in  all  seriousness,  “It’s  Lampwick  making 
you  say  those  bad  things.  You  should  listen 
to  the  Talking  Cricket  and  not  to  him.” 

Among  the  books  sent  to  another  class  were 
Wilde’s  “Fairy  Tales”  and  Hugh  Lofting’s  “Dr. 
Dolittle.”  These  books  were  read  aloud  to  the 
pupils  who  were,  of  course,  charmed  with  the 
subtle  beauty  of  the  Wilde  tales,  and  delighted 
with  the  humorous  adventures  of  Dr.  Doli'tle 
and  his  animal  friends.  After  the  reading  of 
the  latter  book,  the  teacher  inquired  of  the  class 
what  most  impressed  them  in  the  story.  The 
immediate  response  from  one  child  was, 
“It  teaches  us  to  be  more  thoughtful,  and  kind 


to  animals.”  When  some  of  our  best  new  books 
were  returned  considerably  soiled  from  this 
school  and  we  called  the  teacher’s  attention  to 
the  fact,  we  learned  that  sixty  per  cent  of  her 
pupils  came  from  Russian  homes  where  the 
books  were  taken  by  the  children!  to  teach  their 
parents  to  read  Engish  thru  arousing  an  interest 
in  the  stories  which  they  themselves  loved.  As 
we  pictured  those  family  groups  sitting  about 
the  kitchen  fire,  acquiring  knowledge  and  en¬ 
tertainment  in  this  way,  we  forgot  the  condition 
of  the  books. 

We  sent  “Robin  Hood”  among  a  book  col¬ 
lection  to  another  school.  Upon  our  visit  there 
a  few  days  later,  we  came  upon  some  boys 
grouped  together  under  the  shade  of  a  very 
small  tree,  dramatizing  the  story,  which  seems 
the  custom  in  our  country  when  the  children 
especially  enjoy  a  book.  We  were  just  in  time 
to  hear  “Robin  Hood”  hurl  this  challenge,  “Get 
thee  hence,  knave,”  to  see  “Little  John”  depart 
in  haste. 

Teachers  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  chil¬ 
dren  cannot,  unaided,  develop  a  taste  for  good 
literature  and  that  very  careful  direction  is 
necessary.  But,  until  normal  schools  require  a 
far  more  extensive  and  tharo  course  in  litera¬ 
ture  for  children,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 
some  unsuitable  books  will  continue  to  be 
recommended.  If  the  child  becomes  a  devourer 
of  the  “yellow”  story,  it  is  because  no  one  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  guide  him  to  better.  If 
there  is  foundation  for  all  the  talk  about  the 
“vicious”  tastes  of  the  present  day  youth,  we 
cannot  blame  the  youth  so  much  as  the 
guardians  of  his  reading  who  have  allowed  him 
to  browse  unguided  and  have  failed  to  provide 
him  with  good  books  from  his  first  school  year. 

However,  the  “Children’s  Book  Week”  move¬ 
ment  and  the  new  “Boys’  Week”  campaign,  with 
which  libraries  are  strongly  co-operating,  are 
increasing  attention  on  all  sides  to  children’s 
outside  reading  interests,  and  are  causing  them 
to  realize  that  tremendous  care  is  essential  in 
recommending  books  to  children  because  of 
their  powerful  influence  upon  character  and 
ideals.  The  Newberv  medal,  which  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  librarians  section  of  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association  awards  annually  to  the  author 
of  the  best  children’s  book  of  the  year,  is  sure 
to  prove  a  strong  influence  in  raising  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  juvenile  literature. 

One  of  the  chief  concerns  of  every  children’s 
librarian  is  to  know  children  and  to  know  chil¬ 
dren’s  books.  If  she  has  never  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  special  study  of  children’s  literature, 
she  has  reliable  lists  to  consult  in  proper  selec¬ 
tion  of  children’s  books.  And  she  knows,  at 
least,  that  in  order  to  counteract  the  taste  for 
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the  exciting- adult  jungle  stories,  she  can  recom¬ 
mend  the  Kipling  “Jungle  Books,”  particularly 
the  story  of  “Rikki-Tikki-Tavi,”  or  “Robinson 
Crusoe”  or  the  Du  Chaillu  jungle  stories,  or 
she  can  give  the  boy  any  exciting  tale  of 
adventure  which  breathes  a  high  moral  spirit. 
If  he  wants  adult  western  stories  and  ranch 
stories,  he  can  be  given  some  of  the  Grinnell 
books,  Altsheler’s  “Horsemen  of  the  Plains,” 
Garland’s  “Boy  Life  on  the  Prairie”  Inman’s 
“Ranch  on  the  Oxhide,”  and  many  another  of 
similar  type.  If  he  has  a  strong  taste  for 
stories  of  courage  and  adventure  in  the  far  north 
country,  as  are  ofLen  pictured  by  Curwood,  we 
can  substitute  Caldwell’s)  “Wolf,  the  Storm 
Leader”  or  Garland’s  “Long  Trail,”  or  that  fas¬ 
cinating  story  of  great  heroism,  Turley’s  “Voy¬ 
ages  of  Captain  Scott.” 

It  is  not  enough  to  give  a  child  a  book  which 
we  may  consider  harmless.  We  must  know  that 
it  is  wholesome  and  has  something  very  positive 
to  recommend  it,  for  there  are  too  many  juvenile 
books  which  appear  to  be  good  and  are  often 
written  by  authors  of  good  reputation,  while  they 
are  simply  adding  to  the  menace  of  books  with¬ 
out  character  or  ideals  which  continue  to  flood 
the  Book  market.  Take  for  instance  the  many 
inferior  and  miscalled  boy  scout  stories,  many 
of  them  no  better  than  our  old  enemy  the  dime 
novel  in  disguise;  also  the  cheap  imitators  of 
the  Beatrix  Potter  animal  stories,  and  the  evil 
of  the  “just  as  good  books”  which  are  recom¬ 
mended.  There  is  nothing  “just  as  good”  as 
Carroll’s  “Alice  in  Wonderland,”  with  the  Ten- 
niel  illustrations;  there  is  nothing  “just  as  good” 
as  “Little  Women,”  as  “Tom  Sawyer,”  as 
“Treasure  Island.”  as  the  Jungle  books,  as  the 
Greenaway  and  the  Caldecott  picture  books,  al- 
tho  there  are  close  seconds  which  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  only  thru  a  thoro  understanding  of 
children’s  books. 

While  these  are  some  of  the  books  which  hold 
first  place  in  juvenile  literature,  we  must  not 
hold  to  the  idea  that  the  older  books  are  the 
only  ones  worth  while.  There  are  numerous 
recent  publications  which  we  do  not  call  “jus1 
as  good”  as  some  of  these  older  books,  but  which 
we  must  acknowledge  possess  very  close  merit. 
In  this  connection  let  me  again  quote  Miss  Hunt 
of  Brooklyn,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  chil¬ 
dren’s  books,  who  thinks  that  some  of  these 
newer  books  can  be  read  with  almost  as  deep  an 
appreciation  as  the  classics  of  old;  that  Hey- 
liger’s  “High  Benton,”  and  Gollomb’s  fine  story, 
“That  Year  at  Lincoln  High,”  are  as  well  worth 
reading  as  “T  om  Brown  s  School  Days  ;  that 
Hawes’  “Mutineers,”  ranks  close  to  “Treasure 
Island”  in  story  quality,  and  Dr.  Dolittle  must 
be  given  a  place  near  the  immortal  “Alice”  and 


the  “Jungle  Books.”  The  children  who  love 
“Heidi”  will  almost  equally  enjoy  Haskell’s 
“Katrinka,”  the  appealing  story  of  a  little  Rus¬ 
sian  girl. 

While  it  is  essential  to  replace  generously  and 
to  duplicate  the  older  books,  it  is  equally  essen¬ 
tial  to  provide  a  generous  supply  of  the  best  of 
these  newer  ones,  so  as  to  give  our  children  a 
new  vision  for  a  new  day.  This  applies  more 
to  the  non-fiction  than  to  fiction.  Then  we  need 
to  be  particularly  careful  in  our  selection  of 
stories  for  girls.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
girl’s  stories  are  usually  quite  inferior  to  those 
written  for  boys.  Why  not,  therefore,  offer  them 
more  of  the  boy  stories  which  would  give  them 
a  much  broader  background  than  is  found  in  the 
“girl”  story.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  “series” 
evil.  The  popular  story,  “Texas  Blue  Bonnet,” 
for  instance,  is  interesting  reading  for  girls, 
while  the  rest  of  the  Blue  Bonnet  books  de¬ 
teriorate  in  merit.  The  Isabel  Carleton  series 
for  older  girls  are  good.  The  Perkins  “Twin” 
series  for  younger  children  are  excellent  works 
of  an  artist  author.  The  “Little  Pepper”  and 
“What  Ivaty  Did”  books  continue  to  be  popular. 
But  there  are  so  •  many  inferior  series  that  we 
need  to  be  very  careful  in  the  sort  we  introduce 
into  the  children’s  library.  The  Scribner 
“Classics”  series,  beautifully  illustrated  by 
Wyeth,  is  an  example  of  the  best  because  of  the 
high  merit  and  unusual  attractiveness  of  each 
book. 

Among  the  books  which  we  endeavor  to  keep 
before  the  younger  children,  are  the  fairy  tales. 
We  believe  in  fairy  tales,  and  are  doing  what  we 
can  to  counteract  the  movement  to  ban  them  in 
certain  places.  Because  some  of  us  may  have 
heard  ill-chosen  or  poorly-told  stories,  we  have 
no  right  to  condemn  the  fairy  tale  or  to  try  to 
ban  it,  any  more  than  it  is  to  condemn  all  paint¬ 
ing,  music  or  sculpture  just  because  there  are 
bunglers  in  these  arts.  The  remedy  lies  in 
elevating  the  standards.  We  have  found  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  group  our  fairy  tales,  keeping  them  all 
together  and  we  have  marked  them  FA  to  indi¬ 
cate  fairy. tale.  We  have  also  similarly  placed 
all  of  our  “easy  reading”  books,  keeping  together 
those  suitable  for  first,  second  or  third  grade 
reading,  regardless  of  class.  These  books  we 
mark  E.  This  arrangement  greatly  facilitates 
matters  when  teachers  come  for  books  for 
voungest  readers,  as  well  as  when  we  are  filling 
the  school  orders. 

Next  to  the  human  interest  of  the  story  as  an 
aid  to  circulation,  comes  the  make-up  of  the 
book.  Some  of  th?  best  classics,  instead  of  in- 
vi'ing  the  perusal  of  the  reader,  very  often  repel 
by  the  unattractiveness  of  the  physical  make-up. 
Cooper’s  “Last  of  the  Mohicans,”  in  an  expen¬ 
sive  gilt  edged  edition  will  stand  idle  on  the 
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shelves  indefinitely,  while  cheaper  and  more  at¬ 
tractive  editions  will  circulate  actively.  The  ex¬ 
pensive  editions  of  “David  Copperfield,”  with 
unattractive  cover  have  a  similar  fate  while  the 
cheaper  red  covered  edition  is  in  constant  use. 

This  has  been  truly  termed  “The  Golden  Age” 
in  children’s  literature,  for  never  before  have 
the  publishers  used  such  effort  to  produce  better 
and  more  attractive  juvenile  nooks,  and  never 
before  have  they  been  produced  in  such  great 
numbers.  There  seems  no  excuse  today  for  find¬ 
ing  a  poor  or  even  mediocre  book  upon  the 
shelves  in  any  children’s  library. 

It  is  the  privilege  as  well  as  the  responsibility 
of  the  children’s  librarian  to  provide  every  child 
with  this  high  type  of  book,  and  thus  in  practice 
as  well  as  theory  “make  every  week  children’s 
book  week  to  build  a  stronger  nation.” 

Motion  Pictures  for  Children’s  Book 
Week 

Selected  by  the  National  Board  of  Review 
of  Motion  Pictures 

Affairs  of  Lady  Hamilton.  Hodkinson.  10  reels. 
All-star.  Love  story  of  Lord  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamil¬ 
ton;  based  on  historical  sources. 

Call  of  the  Wild,  The.  Pathe.  8  reels.  Alaskan 
story  of  dog  who  reverts  to  wolfhood  after  faithfully 
serving  his  master;  from  the  novel  by  Jack  London. 
Chapter  in  Her  Life.  Universal.  6  reels.  Star: 
Jane  Mercer.  Story  of  little  girl  whose  faith  brings 
everything  right;  from  Clara  Louise  Burnham’s  novel, 
“Jewel.” 

Circus  Days.  First  National.  6  reels.  Star:  Jackie 
Coogan.  Small  boy  joins  circus  to  earn  money  for 
poor  mother;  from  novel,  “Toby  Tyler,”  by  James 
Otis. 

David  Copperfield.  Pathe.  7  reels.  All-star.  From 
the  novel  by  Charles  Dickens. 

Down  to  the  Sea  in  Ships.  Hodkinson.  12  reels. 
Stars:  Raymond  McKee  and  Marguerite  Courtot.  De¬ 
piction  of  whaling  industry  of  old  time  Quakers  in 
New  Bedford  and  Caribbean;  based  partly  on  whal¬ 
ing.  literature  (“Moby  Dick,”  etc.) 

Enemies  of  Women.  Goldwyn-Cosmopolitan.  11  reels. 
Stars:  Lionel  Barrymore  and  Alma  Rubens.  Russian 
nobleman  is  brought  to  realization  of  seriousness  of 
life  thru  love  of  beautiful  woman:  from  the  novel  by 
Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez. 

Fighting  Blade,  The.  First  National.  9  reels.  Star: 
Richard  Barthelmess.  Romance  of  time  of  Cromwell; 
from  the  play  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix. 

Flying  Dutchman,  The.  F.  B.  0.  (Robertson-Cole) . 
6  reels.  All-star.  Allegorical  ghost  story  teaching 
lesson  in  steadfastness  and  unselfishness;  from  the 
opera  by  Richard  Wagner. 

Green  Goddess,  The.  Goldwyn.  8  reels..  Star:  George 
Arliss.  Melodrama  of  fate  of  three  English  people 
cast!  by  airplane  into  power  of  vindictive  rajah;  from 
the  play  by  William  Archer. 

Homeward  Bound.  Famous  Players-Lasky.  7  reels. 
Star:  Thomas  Meighan.  Story  of  young  first  mate 
who  makes  good;  from  Peter  B.  Kyne’s  novel  “The 
Light  to  Leeward.” 

Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame,  The.  Universal.  12  reels. 
Stars:  Lon  Chaney  and  all-star  cast.  Dramatic  story 


of  medieval  Paris  centering  around  hunchback  and 
gipsy  girl;  from  the  romance  by  Victor  Hugo. 

If  Winter  Comes.  Fox.  11  reels.  Star:  Percy  Mar- 
mont.  Drama  of  Englishman  struggling  for  truth  and 
right;  from  novel  by  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson. 

Monna  Vanna.  Fox.  9  reels.  StarUPaul  Wegener. 
Romance  of  Pisan-Florentine  wars  in  the  days  of 
Machiavelli;  from  the  drama  by  Maurice  Maeter¬ 
linck. 

Potash  and  Perlmutter.  First  National.  8  reels. 
Stars:  Barney  Bernard,  Alexander  Carr,  and  Vera 
Gordon.  Tribulations  of  two  East  Side  Jews  .who- 
become  partners  in  dressmaking  business;  from  the 
play  by  Montague  Glass. 

Prince  of  a  King,  A.  Selznick.  6  reels.  Star:  Dinty 
Dean.  Child’s  story  of  a  kidnapped  prince  brought 
up  as  a  strolling  acrobat;  from  Abbie  Farwell 
Brown’s  story,  “John  of  the  Woods.” 

Puritan  Passions.  Hodkinson.  6  reels.  Star:  Glenn 
Hunter.  Story  of  witchcraft  in  old  Salem,  with  the 
devil  creating  a  manikin  who  develops  a  soul;  from 
Percy  MacKaye’s  drama  “The  Scarecrow.” 

Richard  the  Lion  Hearted.  United  Artists.  8  reels. 
Star:  Wallace  Beery.  Episode  of  the  Crusades;  from 
“The  Talisman”  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Scaramouche.  Metro.  10  reels.  Star:  Ramon  Na¬ 
varro.  Story  of  French  Revolution,  of  the  godson 
of  a  seigneur  who  becomes  a  democrat  and  popular 
idol;  from  the  novel  by  Rafael  Sabatini. 

Toilers  of  the  Sea.  Selznick.  6  reels.  All-star: 
Story  of  fishing  village  near  Mt.  Etna;  from  the  novel 
by  Victor  Hugo. 

Virginian,  The.  Preferred  Pictures.  8  reels.  Stars: 
Kenneth  Harlan  and  Florence  Vidor.  Romance  of 
cowboy  and  New  England  school  teacher;  from  novel 
hy  Owen  Wister. 

’’The  Agressively  Harmless 
Librarian” 

Y  remarks  in  the  July  issue  on  librarians 
drew  a  considerable  number  of  letters  from 
men  and  women  practising  that  admirable  pro¬ 
fession.  A  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
writes:  “I  agree  with  you.  .  .  But  there  are 

not  enough  of  them  in  this  world.  Many  are 
qualified,  for  the  profession,  but  few  indulge  in 
it.  Why  is  this?  I  think  the  main  reason  .  .  . 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not  offer  high 
enough  financial  return.  ‘The  starving  book¬ 
seller’  is  a  common  expression  and  disheartens 
those  interested  in  books  and  their  circulation.” 

.  .  .  To  return  to  librarians.  I  received  a 
witty  letter  from  a  young  Boston  librarian  who 
playfully  objects  to  my  calling  her  and  her 
colleagues  harmless.  I  admit  that  the  word 
has  an  unfortunate  connotation,  but  I  meant  it 
only  as  a  compliment.  Every  one  secretly  likes 
to  be  regarded  as  formidable,  and  harmless 
sounds  tame.  But  when  I  think  of  the  large 
amount  of  damage  wrought  by  individuals  who 
are  not  technically  guilty  of  crime,  I  think 
that  to  say  librarians  are  the  most  harmless  of 
all  people  is  to  praise  them.  I  mean  they  are 
positively,  aggressively  harmless. — William 
Lyon  Phelps  in  October  Scribner’s  Magazine. 


Books  of  Amusement  and  Instruction  for 

Good  Little  Readers 

A  List  of  the  Children’s  Books,  Published  in  England  and  America  Between  1755  and 
1835,  in  the  Collection  of  the  Carnegie  Library  School* 

Compiled  by  ELYA  S.  SMITH 


“This  is  Billy  Goodchild’s  book; 

God  give  him  grace  therein  to  look, 

Not  only  look,  but  understand; 

For  learning’s  more  than  house  or  land; 

When  house  and  land  are  gone  and  spent, 

Then  learning  is  most  excellent.” 

British  Publications 

Baldwin,  Cradock  and  Joy,  London 

Aikin,  John.  The  arts  of  life;  of  providing 
food,  of  providing  clothing,  of  providing 
shelter;  described  in  a  series  of  letters  for 
the  instruction  of  young  persons,  by  the 
author  of  Evenings  at  Home.  Ed.  4.  1821. 

Lives  of  learned  and  eminent  men,  taken  from 
authentic  sources;  adapted  to  the:  use  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  four  years  old  and  upwards.  2v. 
1821-23. 

Nero  scarcely  seems  to  belong  in  this  portrait  gal¬ 
lery  of  great  and  good  men;  but  he  is  included  prob¬ 
ably  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  as  be  represents  “the 
worst  of  mankind.” 

The  peasants  of  Chamouni,  containing  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  reach  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
a  delineation  of  the  scenery  among  the  Alps. 

Ed.  2.  1826. 

Example  of  the  little  books  which  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  early  in  the  19th  century  and  which  were  in¬ 
tended  to  give  information  in  a  form  pleasing  to 
children.  This  story,  told  by  Mrs.  L.  to  her  family, 
describes  a  journey  in  Switzerland.  At  the  end  all 
are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  title-page  quota¬ 
tion  : 

“A  world  of  wonders  where  creation  seems 

No  more  the  world  of  Nature,  but  her  dreams” 
is  justified.  The  engraved  frontispiece  is  by  W. 
Harvey.  A  long  list  of  “deservedly  popular  books” 
is  added. 

Colburn  and  Bentley,  London 

Historic  anecdotes:  France.  1830.  (Juvenile 
library.) 

Illustrated  with  four  portraits,  copperplate  en¬ 
gravings. 

History  of  Africa.  1830.  (Juvenile  library.) 

Contains  four  copperplate  engravings. 

Lives  of  remarkable  youth  of  both  sexes,  dedi¬ 
cated  by  permission  to  her  Highness  the 
Princess  Victoria.  Ed.  2.  1832.  (Juvenile 

library.) 

Contents:  Edward  the  Sixth.  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
Blaise  Pascal.  Candiac  de  Montcalm.  Volney  Beck- 


*  Chap-books  and  annuals  have  not  been  included. 
School  text-books,  except  a  few  of  special,  interest, 
have  also  been  omitted. 


ner.  The  Admirable  Crichton.  Mozart.  Angela  de 
la  Moiniere.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  princess  is  engraved  by 
Dean  from  an  original  painting  in  the  possession  of 
the  Duchess  of  Kent.  Three  other  portraits. 

William  Cole,  London 

Mamma’s  fairy  tales  in  rhyme;  or,  Lessons  of 
mercy  for  juvenile  minds.  [18 — ?] 

Narrative  verse  giving  incidents  in  a  small  boy’s 
life  interspersed  with  story-poems  teaching  obedi¬ 
ence,  contentment,  and  kindness  to  animals.  The 
title-page  motto  is:  “Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart 
from  it.”  Three  engravings. 

The  parent’s  poetical  present,  consisting  of  in¬ 
structive,  religious,  moral  and  entertaining 
poems  for  juvenile  minds,  entirely  original. 
[18—?]  v.  2. 

Inspired,  apparently,  by  the  nursery  poems  of  Ann 
and  Jane  Taylor.  “The  fairy  prince  transformed  to 
a  fly”  is  from  “Mamma’s  Fairy  Tales  in  Rhyme.” 
Has  two  title-pages,  one  of  them  engraved,  and  sev¬ 
eral  illustrations,  interesting  in  spite  of  their  crude¬ 
ness. 

Percy,  Clara.  The  changeling  of  fortune;  a 
sketch  from  real  life.  [1830?] 

The  central  figure  is  a  model  heroine  whose 
strength  and  fortitude  of  mind  equal  the  natural 
gentleness  of  her  character.  About  half  of  the  story 
is  devoted  to  her  experiences  in  a  private  educa¬ 
tional  “establishment  of  great  respectability.”  The 
sentimentalizing  speeches  seem  more  humorous  than 
affecting  to  a  later  generation.  Three  engravings. 

Oulton,  Anne  Elizabeth.  The  adventures  of  a 
parrot  named  Poll  Pry;  an  account  of  her 
officious  ways,  including  her  birth,  education, 
adversity,  prosperity  and  death.  1826. 

Poll  Pry,  tho  doomed  to  experience  the  vicissitudes 
of  life,  adds  quite  an  element  of  humor  to  this 
story.  The  conversations  are  vivacious  and  there  are 
incidental  bits  of  verse  so  that  the  tone  is  much 
lighter  than  in  most  of  the  tales  of  the  period. 

Darton  and  Harvey,  London 

This  was  a  Quaker  firm,  a  formidable  rival  to 
Harris  in  the  early  19th  century.  The  founder  was 
William  Darton,  a  copperplate  engraver.  His  friend, 
Joseph  Harvey,  also  an  illustrator,  became  associ¬ 
ated  with  him;  and,  later,  his  eldest  son  started  a 
branch  publishing  house. 

Ancient  history  of  Whittington  and  his  cat. 
[18 — ■?]  Darton  &;  Son. 

Three  steel  engravings. 

Argus,  Arabella,  pseud.  The  adventures  of  a 
donkey.  1815.  W.  Darton,  jr. 

The  memoirs  of  “Jemmy  Donkey,”  was  a  popular 
book  reprinted  a  number  of  times.  This  copy  is 
dated  1814  on  the  last  page.  Includes  a  frontis¬ 
piece  and  a  list  of  “Improved  Books  for  Children.” 
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Another  copy,  evidently  of  later  date,  has  a  dif¬ 
ferent  frontispiece  and  numerous  small  cuts.  It  is 
gilt-edged  and  bound  in  a  red  cloth  cover. 

Carey,  John.  Learning  better  than  house  and 
land,  as  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Harry 
Johnson  and  Dick  Hobson.  Ed.  3.  1813. 

Darton. 

The  maxim  used  as  the  title  is  exemplified  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  two  boys.  The  little  tale  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review  of  Nov.,  1808, 
because  it  “inculcates  the  best  moral  principles  and 
is  sufficiently  interesting  to  attract  the  attention  of 
youth.”  The  two  families  with  which  the  story  is 
concerned  emigrate  to  America.  Both  boys  are  left 
orphans  and  have  to  make  their  way  in  the  New 
World. 

Copley,  Mrs.  Esther  (Hewlett).  Anna  and  her 
doll.  1832.  Darton  &  Son. 

Intended  to  give  children  “just  ideas  of  common 
things”  and  parents  are  advised  that  all  the  inci¬ 
dents  introduced  are  facts.  Much  of  the  text  is  in 
dialog  form  and  each  chapter  ends  with  a  set  of 
verses.  Six  illustrations. 

Elliott,  Mrs.  Mary  (Belson).  Simple  truths  in 
verse  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of 
children  at  an  early  age.  1812.  W.  Darton, 
jr. 

“Few  of  the  poems  are  longer  than  may  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory,  or  contain  words  exceeding  two 
syllables.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  affections,  passions,  and 
juvenile  habits  have  been  touched  upon.  .  .  .  Some 
information  relative  to  common  and  useful  things 
has  likewise  been  introduced,  and  a  sense  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  whenever  the  opportunity  offered.” — Preface. 

The  author,  like  her  predecessors,  Ann  and  Jane 
Taylor,  is  an  unrelenting  moralist.  Little  Julia, 
refusing  good  advice,  eats  the  bright  red  berry  and 
in  sad  pain  repents  “the  foolish  deed”;  Fanny,  who 
plays  with  fire, 

“Would  not  be  burnt  again, 

Not  for  twenty  thousand  pound” 
and  Betsy  learns  that 

“Knives  should  be  only  used  for  food. 

And  not  for  purpose  vain.” 

Several  poems  are  imitations  of  Ann  Taylor’s 
“My  Mother.”  Frontispiece  illustrating  “The  tear.” 

Food  for  the  young,  adapted  to  the  mental 
capacities  of  children  of  tender  years,  by  a 
mother.  1818.  W.  Darton,  jr. 

The  “rational  inquiries”  of  Frederic  and  Lucy 
lead  to  information  about  a  variety  of  topics — 
beavers,  sharks,  and  other  animals;  Ceylon,  Mount 
Etna,  the  Moors,  etc. 

“These  little  compositions  were  formed  at  a  time 
when  the  purchase  of  the  many  valuable  books  .  .  . 
for  children  was  not  convenient  to  the  Authoress. 
Her  children  were  anxious  for  information;  she 
therefore  endeavored  to  gratify  their  wishes  by 
simplifying  .  .  .  many  interesting  relations,  extracted 
from  the  works  of  our  most  intelligent  Travellers.” 
— Preface 

Two  pictures  which,  in  this  copy,  have  been 
colored  by  the  child  owner. 

Hack,  Maria.  Lectures  at  home.  1834. 
Darton  &  Harvey. 

Contents:  Discovery  and  manufacture  of  glass. 
Refraction,  lenses,  mirrors.  Spectacles  and  tele¬ 


scopes.  Microscopes  and  camera-obscura.  The  eye. 

Four  plates. 

The  little  tradesman;  or,  A  peep  into  English 
industry;  with  forty-eight  copper-plates. 
1824.  Darton. 

Short  accounts  of  the  different  trades,  each  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  set  of  verses.  Interesting  engravings 
printed  two  on  a  page. 

Mant,  Alicia  Catharine.  The  cottage  in  a  chalk¬ 
pit.  1822.  Harvey  &  Darton. 

Story  of  some  children  who  with  their  mother  live 
for  a  year  in  a  Surrey  cottage)  where  they  have  a 
happy  time  in  spite  of  many  lessons  of  self-denial 
and  self-reliance.  Finally,  their  father’s  fortune  be¬ 
ing  restored  to  him,  they  return  to  the  “ample 
elegance”  of  their  former  life,  but  with  a  new  under¬ 
standing  of  the  “uncertain  tenure  of  worldly  riches 
and  success.”  The  introduction  of  gypsies  adds  to 
the  interest  of  the  narrative.  Engraved  frontispiece. 

Taylor,  Ann,  afterwards  Mrs.  Gilbert,  and  Jane 
Taylor.  Original  poems  for  infant  minds  by 
several  young  persons.  Ed.  6.  v.  2.  1810. 

Darton,  Harvey  &  Darton. 

The  quotation  from  Watts  on  the  title-page  gives 
the  keynote: 

“In  books,  or  works,  or  healthful  play. 

Let  my  first  years  be  past; 

That  I  may  give  for  ev’ry  day 
Some  good  account  at  last.” 

All  but  five  of  the  poems  are  signed  with  the  name 
or  initial  of  the  writer.  Several  are  by  Adelaide 
O’Keeffe  who  collaborated  with  Ann  and  Jane  Tay¬ 
lor  in  the  “Original  Poems.” 

A  list  of  “Books  for  Youth”  is  added  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  which  is  half  bound. 

Taylor,  Joseph,  comp.  The  wonders  of  the 
horse,  recorded  in  anecdotes  and  interspersed 
with  poetry.  1813.  W.  Darton,  jr. 

On  the  title-page  is  the  quotation: 

“For  beauty,  courage,  and  heroic  deeds 

The  Horse  all  other  animals  exceeds.” 

Four  engravings.  Half  bound. 

A  tour  through  England;  described  in  a  series 
of  letters  from  a  young  gentleman  to  his 
sister,  with  a  new  map  and  several  copper¬ 
plates;  revised  and  corrected  by  T.  H.  Ed.  4. 
1821.  Darton. 

“My  Travels,”  says  the  writer,  “cannot  be  expected 
to  possess  the  variety  of  young  Rolando’s  round  the 
World;  but  the  places  I  may  chance  to  visit  are  so 
dear  to  every  Briton  that  my  narrative  cannot  fail 
to  interest  your  affections.”  The  engravings  are 
full-page. 

W.,  S.  A  visit  to  London,  containing  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  curiosities  in  the  British 
metropolis;  by  the  author  of  “The  visit  to 
a  farm-house.”  New  ed.  [1808.]  Darton  & 
Son. 

A  didactic  story,  with  illustrations  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  buildings  of  London,  and  other  small  pictures 
in  the  text.  Shows  the  excessive  ardor  for  teach¬ 
ing  which  prevailed  at  this  period. 

Wakefield,  Priscilla.  Domestic  recreation;  or. 
Dialogues  illustrative  of  natural  and  scien¬ 
tific  subjects.  1813.  Darton,  Harvey  & 
Darton. 
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Conversations  between  a  well-informed  mother  and 
her  daughter  on  such  topics  as  insects,  instinct, 
meteors,  light,  the  progress  of  civilization.  At  the 
end  Lucy  says  she  still  has  twenty  questions  to  ask 
but  Mrs.  Dimsdale  replies:  “It  grows  quite  damp; 
you  must  restrain  your  curiosity  till  another  oppor¬ 
tunity.  ’  One  illustration.  Half  bound.  The  author 
was  a  Quaker,  an  aunt  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  her 
instructive  books,  presenting  “useful  knowledge 
under  an  agreeable  form’’  went  thru  many  editions. 

W .  Davison,  Almvick 

Day,  a  pastoral  in  three  parts:  viz.  morning, 
noon  and  evening;  to  which  is  added  The 
stubborn  dame.  [1825?] 

Poem  with  thirty-two  small  wood  engravings. 

Ducks  and  green  peas;  or,  The  Newcastle  rider; 
a  farce  of  one  act,  founded  on  fact;  to  which 
is  added  The  Newcastle  rider,  a  tale  in  rhyme. 
1827. 

Natural  history  of  reptiles,  serpents,  and  in¬ 
sects;  thirty-five  engravings  on  wood  [by 
Thomas  Bewick.  1815?] 

Brief  descriptions,  each  with  an  accompanying 
cut. 

The  youngster’s  diary;  or,  Youth’s  remem¬ 
brancer  of  natural  events  for  every  month  in 
the  year.  [1820?] 

Short  poems  about  the  robin,  snail,  raven,  mole, 
frog,  butterfly,  bees,  sheep,  etc.  Illustrated  with 
woodcuts  by  Thomas  Bewick. 

John  Fairburn,  London 

Little  King  John  of  No-land,  pseud.  The 
proverbs  of  little  Solomon,  exemplified  in 
pleasing  stories,  historic  anecdotes  and  en¬ 
tertaining  tales;  to  which  are  added  moral 
reflections  and  poetical  applications  to  real 
life;  by  Little  King  John  of  No-land;  illus¬ 
trated  with  eight  beautiful  copper  plate 
prints.  1797.  (Youth’s  pocket  library,  v.  1.) 

Good  example  of  the  early  didactic  books  provided 
for  children.  Each  of  the  little  stories  is  followed 
by  its  moral,  first  in  prose  and  then  in  a  four  line 
verse.  The  preface  calls  attention  to  the  publisher’s 
other  entertaining  books  which  have  “very  pleasant 
stories  and  several  pretty  pictures.”  The  cover  is 
of  the  flowered  paper. 

Ticklecheek,  Timothy,  pseud.  The  cries  of 
London,  displaying  the  manners,  customs  & 
characters  of  various  people  who  traverse 
London  streets  with  articles  to  sell;  to  which 
is  added  some  pretty  poetry  applicable  to 
each  character,  intended  to  amuse  and  instruct 
all  good  children,  with  London  and  the  coun¬ 
try  contrasted;  written  by  Timothy  Tickle- 
cheek;  embellished  with  thirteen  elegant 
copper  plate  prints.  1797.  (Youth’s  pocket 
library,!  v.  3.) 

The  author  concludes  his  preface  concerning  the 
London  cries  by  informing  his  “good  little  readers” 
that  if  they  are  pleased  with  this  little  book,  “Mr. 
Fairburn  has  more  of  different  cries  and  upon  other 
subjects,  ready  to  sell  or  give  away — in  exchange  for 
Six-pence’’ 

Good  example  of  the  flowery  and  gilt  Dutch  bind¬ 


ing.  The  publisher  was  an  imitator  of  John  New- 
bery. 

A.  Foster,  Kirkby  Lonsdale 

The  children’s  friend  for  the  year  1828,  by  W. 
C.  Wilson  [monthly.]  v.  5.  1828. 

Example  of  an  early  periodical.  The  editor  was 
rector  of  Whittington  and  the  contents  are  largely 
religious  in  character.  Numerous  anecdotes  of  pious 
children  who  died  young  are  included,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  there  is  an  “awful  history”  of  one  whose 
sad  example  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  others.  About 
five  inches  by  two  and  one-half  in  size,  with  tiny 
woodcuts. 

J.  W .  Green,  London 

Child’s  repository  and  infant  scholar’s  maga¬ 
zine  [monthly.]  v.  6.  1832.  Green. 

Each  number  includes  a  brief  article  on  natural 
history  with  questions  for  examination.  There  are 
also  sermons,  hymns,  maxims,  and  moral  tales.  Small 
cuts. 

John  Harris,  London 

Successor  to  Elizabeth  Newbery  and  one  of  the 
most  important  publishers  of  children’s  books  in  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century. 

Aspin,  Jehoshaphat.  Ancient  customs,  sports 
and  pastimes  of  the  English,  explained  from 
authentic  sources  and  in  a  familiar  manner; 
with  twelve  engravings.  1832.  Harris.  (Little 
library,  v.  9.) 

Describes  first  the  characteristics  and  manner  of 
life  of  the  Britons,  Saxons,  Danes  and  Normans. 
Other  headings  are :  Pageants  and  processions. 
Martial  exercises.  Field  sports.  Christmas  gambols. 
Masques.  Interlocutory  plays  May  games.  Lady  of 
the  lamb.  Midsummer  festivities.  Mothering  Sun¬ 
day.  Saints’  festivals.  Athletic  exercises.  Games 
with  the  ball.  Minstrelsy.  Trampoline  feats. 
Mountebanks.  Tinkers.  Dancing  animals. 

Atkins,  Sarah.  Grove  cottage,  and  The  India 
cabinet  opened.  New  ed.  1832. 

Two  stories  of  the  utilitarian  type,  conversational 
in  style,  with  an  engraved  frontispiece. 

Blockford,  Mrs.  Martha.  The  Eskdale  herd- 
boy;  a  Scottish  tale  for  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  young  persons.  Ed.  3.  [1824.] 

Story  of  an  orphan  boy  who  is  befriended  by  a 
worthy  minister.  An  illustrated  edition  of  “Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe”  excites  a  desire  for  learning,  he  is 
taught  to  read,  and  gradually  raises  himself  to  a 
much  higher  station  in,  life.  The  son  of  his  bene¬ 
factor,  high-tempered  and  wilful,  serves  as  a  foil. 
The  characters  are  not  very  lifelike;  but  Scottish 
scenery  and  manners  are  well  portrayed,  and  there 
is  an  element  of  adventure.  Considered  “a  very  supe¬ 
rior  work.”  Engraved  frontispiece. 

Choice  emblems,  natural,  historical,  fabulous, 
moral  and  divine,  for  the  improvement  and 
pastime  of  youth,  displaying  the  beauties 
and  morals  of  the  ancient  fabulists;  the  whole 
calculated  to  convey  the  golden  lessons  of  in¬ 
struction  under  a  new  and  more  delightful 
dress;  for  the  use  of  schools;  written  for  the 
amusement  of  a  young  nobleman.  Ed.  11. 
1812. 

A  curious  and  quaint  little  book,  first  published  in 
1772.  The  young  nobleman  was  Lord  Newbattle 
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and  the  dedication  is  to  his  sister,  the  lady  Elizabeth 
Kerr,  daughter  of  Lord  Ancram. 

On  the  title-page  is  the  quotation: 

“Say,  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain 

That  good  which  makes  each  humbler  bosom  vain? 

Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 

These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man.’’ 

The  emblems  and  morals  are  in  verse  followed 
by  prose  comments  and  “application.”  Each  emblem 
is  illustrated  with  a  small  picture  and  there  is  an 
engraved  frontispiece. 

Dialogues,  consisting  of  words  of  one  syllable 
only;  intended  as  a  proper  book  to  follow 
the  imperial  primer,  and  other  approved  in¬ 
troductory  incitements  to  learning;  by  the 
author  of  Short  stories  in  two  syllables, 
Summer  rambles,  &c.  1813. 

The  dialogs  are  twelve  in  number;  some  of  them 
give  elementary  information  about  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  points  of  the  compass,  etc.,  and 
others  are  of  a  moral  nature. 

Bound  with  “A  visit  to  a  farm-house.” 

Florian,  Jean  Pierre  Claris  de.  William  Tell; 
or,  The  patriot  of  Switzerland,  and  Hofer, 
the  Tyrolese,  bv  the  author  of  Claudine. 
1833. 

The  account  of  the  Tyrolese  patriot  is  by  Mrs. 
Hofland.  Illustrated  with  four  small  engravings. 

Goody  Two  Shoes;  or.  The  history  of  little 
Margery  Meanwell;  in  rhyme.  1825. 

“The  best  motive  that  the  Author  .  .  .  can  offer 
for  introducing  this  well-known  history  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  new  dress,  is  the  excellence  of  the  moral  inter¬ 
woven  with  its  diversified  incidents,  and  the  admir¬ 
able  lessons  it  conveys  under  the  form  of  amuse¬ 
ment.” — Preface. 

Printed  in  clear,  well  spaced  type  and  illustrated 
with  a  small  engraving  at  the  beginning  of  each 
section.  There  is  a  title-page  cut  of  Margery  show¬ 
ing,  her  new  shoes.  This  copy  is  imperfect,  the  text 
beginning  with  chapter  seven  on  page  17. 

Halsted,  Caroline  Amelia,  afterward  Mrs.  Att- 
hill.  The  little  botanist;  or,  Steps  to  the 
attainment  of  botanical  knowledge;  the  illus¬ 
trations  drawn  and  engraved  by  J.  D.  Sowerby 
from  sketches  by  the  authoress,  pt.  1.  1835. 
(Little  library.) 

Written  in  question  and  answer  style.  The  front¬ 
ispiece  is  colored  and  the  book  is  half  bound  in 
cloth  and  leather. 

History  of  Prince  Lee  Boo,  a  native  of  the 
Pelew  islands,  brought  to  England  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Wilson.  Ed.  12.  1812. 

Published  by  Elizabeth  Newbery  in  1789  with  the 
title  “Interesting  and  Affecting  History  of  Prince 
Lee  Boo.”  Gives  an  account  of  the  shipwreck  of  the 
Antelope,  a  packet  belonging  to  the  East  India 
Company,  in  August,  1783,  of  the  kind  treatment 
afforded  the  crew  by  the  natives  of  the  Pelew  Islands 
and  of  how  Abba  Thulle,  one  of  the  island  kings, 
sent  his  son  Lee  Boo  to  England  with  the  captain 
of  the  wrecked  vessel.  The  book  was  popular  for 
a  long  period  and  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
for  1844  says  “We  would  wish  this  beautiful  char¬ 
acter  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  all  children.” 

The  history  of  the  family  at  Smiledale;  pres¬ 
ented  to  all  little  boys  and  girls  who  wish  to 


be  good  and  make  their  friends  happy. 
[18 — ?]  Harris. 

Contents:  The  way  to  be  happy;  or.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  two  friends,  Dorothea  and  Francesca. 
The  honest  tar.  History  of  Sweetpea;  or,  Philip 
Smiler.  The  adventures  of  Henry  Lily;  or,  The 
pretty  snowdrop.  The  story  of  little  Echo. 

This  was  one  of  the  Newbery  publications.  The 
dedication  is  to  Mrs.  Teachwell  (Lady  Eleanor 
Fenn)  ;  and  the  writer  hopes  that  the  little  book, 
thru  this  address,  “may  be  admitted  into  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Lilliputian  Authors.”  It  is  signed  A.  M. 
The  woodcuts  are  by  Bewick  and  the  cover  of  flow¬ 
ered  Dutch  paper. 

Hofland,  Mrs.  Barbara  (Wreaks)  Hoole.  The 
daughter  of  a  genius;  a  tale  for  youth.  1823. 

The  heroine  has  the  misfortune  to  be  “portion¬ 
less,  fatherless,  and  the  Daughter  of  a  Genius”;  but 
she  overcomes  the  deficiencies  of  her  early  education 
and  meets  successfully  all  the  trials  that  come  to  her. 

In  the  literature  of  the  period,  the  parents,  at 
least  those  of  the  central  child  characters,  are  usu¬ 
ally  preternaturally  wise  and  oppressively  good. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  examples  of  an  erring  mother. 
Mrs.  Hofland  was  a  popular  writer  and  her  books 
written  in  rather  pompous  language,  are  “closely 
packed  with  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field.” 

- -The  son  of  a  genius;  a  tale  for  youth. 

New  ed.  1825. 

The  “short  and  simple  annals”  of  Ludovico,  who 
has  many  sorrows  and  difficulties  in  his  early  life, 
due  to  the  improvidence  of  his  father,  a  painter  of 
talent.  The  lesson  that  genius  should  become  a 
stimulus  to  industry  is  concretely  brought  out  and 
the  book  is  dedicated  to  the  author’s  own  son  to 
show  him  that  “boys  who*  have  fathers  may,  in  some 
cases,  suffer  many  privations  and  afflictions.”  On 
the  title-page  is  the  quotation:  “Lay  hold  of  instruc¬ 
tion;  keep  her,  for  she  is  thy  life.”  This  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  beautiful  tale,  “the  best  of  this  lady’s 
numerous  little  books  which  are  mostly  too  much  on 
the  novellette  style  to  recommend.”  Engraved  front¬ 
ispiece. 

Mant,  Alicia  Catharine.  The  canary  bird 
1817. 

The  canary  bird  gives  an  account  of  his  life  and 
adventures  and  especially  of  the  children  of  different 
dispositions  and  various  tempers  with  whom  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  in  the  course  of  his  career.  The 
idea  was  taken  from  “The  adventures  of  a  donkey,” 
by  an  “unknown  but  ingenious  and  entertaining 
author.” 

On  the  title-page  is  the  motto: 

0  happy  age!  When  hope’s  unclouded  ray 
Lights  their  green  path,  and  prompts  their 
simple  mirth.” 

Engraved  frontispiece. 

Marmaduke  Multiply,  pt.  1-2,  in  2v.  1816. 

(Harris’s  cabinet.) 

The  full  title  as  given  on  the  title-page  of  the 
edition  reproduced  by  Mr.  Tuer  in  his  “Old- 
fashioned  Children’s  Books”  is  “Marmaduke  Multi- 
ply’s  Merry  Method  of  Making  Minor  Mathema¬ 
ticians;  or.  The  Multiplication  Table  Illustrated  by 
Sixty-nine  Appropriate  Engravings.”  As  a  part  of 
Harris’s  cabinet  it  was  issued  in  four  parts  in  1816- 
17.  The  illustrations  are  “neatly  coloured.” 

These  little  square  volumes  must  have  given  great 
joy  to  countless  children.  “Twice  4  are  8”  shows  a 
severe  visaged  female  with  upstanding  feather  who 
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has  just  been  told:  “Your  bonnet  is  not  straight.” 
For  “twice  8  are  16,”  one  learns:  “Yonder  are  Lions 
to  be  seen,”  and  “four  times  8  are  32”  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  fat,  waddling  person  in  a  brilliant  yel¬ 
low  skirt,  who  exclaims:  “I  once  could  dance  as 
well  as  you.” 

The  New  Year’s  feast  on  his  coming  of  age. 
1824. 

Versification  of  the  prose  article  by  Charles  Lamb 
entitled  “Rejoicings  upon  the  New  Year’s  coming 
of  age,”  which  appeared  in  the  London  Magazine  for 
January,  1823.  This  was  the  same  number  as  that 
which  announced  Elia’s  death  and  the  article  was 
signed  Elia’s  ghost.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  “Last 
Essays  of  Elia.”  ■ 

The  poem  is  followed  by  notes,  taken  mainly  from 
“Clavis  Calendaria”  by  Brady  and  “designed  to  as¬ 
sist  the  juvenile  capacity  in  understanding  the  allu¬ 
sions.”  Twelve  illustrations  colored  by  hand. 
More  tales  for  idle  hours.  1831. 

Contents:  The  striking  contrast.  The  female 
friends.  The  East  Indian.  The  fairy’s  gift  revoked. 
The  deserter. 

Frontispiece.  “Neatly  half-bound.” 

More  trifles  for  the  benefit  of  the  risisng  gen¬ 
eration.  1804. 

Contents:  A  cure  for  vanity.  The  winter’s  walk. 
On  friendship.  On  looking  glasses.  The  fair.  On 
the  proverb.  “He  who  envies  another  is  not  himself 
at  ease.”  Family  affection.  The  happy  return;  or. 
The  fortunate  discovery;  a  drama  in  one  act.  A  walk 
in  spring. 

The  stories,  partly  in  dialog  form,  are  didactic; 
but  they  are  varied  in  incident  and  quite  vivacious 
in  style.  This  is  a  fine  example,  both  in  character 
and  make-up,  of  the  books  published  by  Harris.  In¬ 
cludes  an  engraved  frontispiece.  Bound  in  tree  calf. 
Parker,  Miss.  Birds  on  the  wing;  or,  Pleasant 
tales  and  useful  hints  on  the  value  and  right 
use  of  time.  1820. 

Story  dealing  with  the  experiences  of  two  chil¬ 
dren,  Edward  and  Mary  Russell,  during  a  few 
weeks’  stay  in  London.  Mr.  Russell  and  his  lady 
do  not  fail  to  draw  useful  maxims  and  moral  les¬ 
sons  from  all  which  passes  for  the  benefit  and  in¬ 
struction  of  their  children.  One  illustration. 

The  peacock  and  parrot  on  their  tour  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  author  of  “The  peacock  at  home;” 
illustrated  with  engravings.  1816.  (Harris’s 
cabinet. ) 

This  series  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
publications  of  Harris.  The  first  book  was  “The 
Butterfly’s  Ball,”  by  William  Roscoe,  published  in 
1807,  which  met  with  immediate  success.  This  was 
followed  in  the  same  year  by  “The-  Peacock  at  Home,” 
■‘  The  Elephant’s  Ball,”  and  “The  Lion's  Masquerade.” 
Many  others  of  like  kind  were  brought  out  later. 
These  were  published  anonymously;  but  the  author 
of  “The  Peacock  at  Home”  is  indicated  in  “The 
Peacock  and  Parrot.”  According  to  the  “Advertise¬ 
ment,”  this  little  poem  was  intended  for  publication 
immediately  after  the  former  book;  but  from  vari¬ 
ous  circumstances  was  laid  aside.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  publisher,  however,  “it  is  so  nearly  allied  in 
point  of  merit  to  that  celebrated  Trifle,  that  he  is 
induced,  although  at  this  late  period  to  print  it  with 
a  few  appropriate  embellishments.” 

The  two  birds  set  out  on  a  tour  to  visit  their 
friends  and  “endeavor  to  find  out  the  name  of  the 
poet.”  After  long  traveling 


“A  path  strew’d  with  flowers  they  gaily  pursued, 

And,  in  fancy,  their  long-sought  Incognita  view’d; 

Till,  all  their  cares  over,  in  Dorset  they  found  her 

And,  plucking  a  wreath  of  green  Bay-leaves,  they 
crown’d  her.” 

In  a  footnote  is  added  “Mrs.  Dorset  was  the  Author¬ 
ess  of  “The  Peacock  at  Home.” 

From  a  literary  point  of  view  the  poem  is  infe¬ 
rior  to  "The  Butterfly’s  Ball,”  but  the  illustrations 
are  excellent  and  “represent  an  important  stage  in 
the  evolution  of  the  color  book.”  (Charles  Welsh.) 

Peter  Prim’s  pride;  or,  Proverbs  that  will  suit 
the  young  or  the  old.  1810.  (Harris’s 
cabinet.) 

Interesting  example  of  the  toy-books  provided  for 
children  in  the  early  19th  century.  The  illustrations, 
colored  by  hand,  are  simple  and  humorous. 

Portraits  and  characters  of  the  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  George 
the  Third,  pt.  2.  1830. 

The  second  part  begins  with  Edward  the  Fifth. 
The  pictures  are  colored  and  apparently  were  taken 
from  the  Bewick  illustrations  in  Mozley’s  edition  of 
Goldsmith’s  “History  of  England.”  Below  each  is 
given  the  name  of  the  king  represented,  with  dates 
of  birth,  beginning  of  reign,  and  death.  A  rhymed 
characterization  follows. 

Pug’s  visit;  or,  The  disasters  of  Mr.  Punch. 
1806.  (Harris’s  cabinet.) 

An  early  toy-book,  about  five  inches  by  four  in 
size,  containing  sixteen  leaves  without  pagination. 
The  pictures  are  hand-colored  and  each  has  its  accom¬ 
panying  verse,  humorous  in  character,  but  not  of 
the  type  that  would  be  considered  suitable  for  chil¬ 
dren  to-day.  It  may  be  another  volume  of  this  series 
to  which  George  Eliot  refers  in  “The  Mill  on  the 
Floss.”  Maggie  suggests  lending  one  of  her  books 
to  Luke:  “I’ve  not  got  any  very  pretty  books  that 
would  be  easy  for  you  to  read;  but  there’s  ‘Pug’s 
Tour  of  Europe’ — that  would  tell  you  all  about  the 
different  sorts  of  people  in  the  world,  and  if  you 
didn’t  understand  the  reading,  the  pictures  would 
help  you — they  show  the  looks  and  ways  of  the 
people,  and  what  they  do.  There  are  the  Dutch¬ 
men,  very  fat,  and  smoking,  you  know — and  one 
sitting  on  a  barrel.” 

Remarkable  adventures  of  an  old  woman  and 
her  pig;  an  ancient  tale  in  a  modern  dress. 
[1825?] 

Told  in  rhyme  and  illustrated  with  pictures  colored 
hy  hand. 

A  good  example  of  the  early  toy-book,  prototype 
of  the  modern  picture-book  for  children.  This  series 
included  most  of  the  well-known  nursery  tales.  The 
white  spaces  left  in  drawing  gave  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  color  effects  and  the  pictures  have  a  naive 
charm,  lacking  in  some  of  the  more  sophisticated 
illustrations  of  to-day. 

The  title  on  the  cover  reads:  “Old  woman  & 
her  pig.” 

Sandham,  Elizabeth.  The  travels  of  St.  Paul; 
in  letters  supposed  to  be  written  from  a 
mother  to  her  daughter,  in  which  are  en¬ 
deavoured  to  be  traced  the  remains  of  those 
places,  first  favoured  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  1812. 

Folding  map  shows  travels  of  St.  Paul. 

(To  be  continued ) 


Children’s  Reading  Clubs 


IN  the  Library  Journal  for  July  is  reprinted 
an  article  from  the  Staff  News  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library.  It  is  a  useful  note  in  that  it 
puts  emphasis  again  on  the  value  of  reading 
and  the  need  for  encouraging  a  love  of  reading. 

However,  the  article  belittles  vacation  read¬ 
ing  clubs.  Now  vacation  reading  clubs  may  be 
abused  and  made  statistics  feeders  as  the  article 
implies.  But  handled  with  any  vision  they  may 
become  a  powerful  aid  to  the  cause  of  good 
reading  and  the  love  of  reading. 

Children  delight  in  some  sort  of  organization. 
Witness  the  success  of  the  boy  scouts  and  the 
camp  fire  girls.  During  vacation  the  library  all 
too  often  is  a  deserted  or  a  semi-deserted  place 
when  it  might  be  doing  much  excellent  work. 

Of  course  if  there  is  a  well  established  play¬ 
ground  movement  or  any  other  agency  with 
which  the  library  can  closely  co-operate  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  books  to  the  attention  of  young  people, 
it  may  not  be  necessary  for  the  library  to  make 
the  effort  to  foster  reading  clubs;  but  very 
often  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  do. 

Even  the  little  Gaylord  note  books  which  the 
writer  of  the  Chicago  article  evidently  despises 
may  be  a  useful  device  in  such  club  work  and 
a  certificate  to  be  issued  at  the  end  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  for  ten  good  books  read  may  stimulate  the 
child,  who  has  been  indulging  in  nothing  but 
“Betty  Wales”  and  “Little  Maid  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay”  with  other  very  light  stories  and  some 
even  poorer  borrowed  from  the  neighbors,  to 
attempt  Lamprey’s  “Masters  of  the  Guild”  and 
Mathews’  “Argonauts  of  Faith.”  It  has  been 
known  to  happen.  If  the  child  reads  well  enough 
to  write  a  note  about  ten  good  books,  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  club  work,  the  chances  are  much 
in  his  favor  for  developing  into  a  reader  who 
will  have  wider  tastes  and  a  deeper  love  of 
books  than  if  no  incentive  were  offered  to  try 
out  the  better  books. 

Merit  badges,  honor  rolls,  gold  star  lists  and 
certificates  are  merely  devices  thru  which  people 
with  an  understanding  of  child  psychology  foster 
interests  which  they  wish  to  see  develop.  If 
they  are  recognized  as  devices  and  used  intelli¬ 
gently,  the  real  work  of  the  library  prospers. 
In  these  days  of  many  movies,  sometimes  one 
device  and  sometimes  another  is  better  to  call 
attention  to  the  work  of  the  library  and  to  put 
emphasis  on  essentials. 

If  devices  are  abused  it  is  unfortunate  for  the 
work  as  it  is  unfortunate  when  a  librarian 
lowers  the  standard  of  book  selection  in  order 
to  increase  circulation.  Nowadays  most  libra¬ 
rians  feel  that  circulation  is  only  a  small 
measure  of  success  and  that  registration  is  more 


likely  to  be  an  index  of  good  work.  So  that 
an  over-emphasis  on  circulation  statistics  in  the 
end  defeats  itself. 

Lydia  Margaret  Barrette,  Librarian 
Mason  City  {la.)  Public  Library. 

"A  Regrettable  Movement" 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Library  Journal: 

May  I  send  an  appreciation  of  the  article, 
“Reading  for  Credit,”  quoted  in  your  July  num¬ 
ber  from  the  Chicago  Public  Library  Staff  News . 
In  common,  I  believe,  with  a  good  many  other 
librarians  working  directly  with  children  I  look 
on  this  reading  for  credit  as  a  regrettable  move¬ 
ment  for  libraries  or  for  the  library  and  the 
schools  co-operatively.  As  a  part  of  formal 
education  it  may  have  definite  value  in  the 
schools. 

The  library’s  invaluable  asset  however  in  its 
work  with  children  is  the  joyful  approach  of 
the  average  child  to  books.  By  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  approach  and  keeping  its  standards 
of  book  selection  high,  it  can  bring  a  rich  har¬ 
vest  to  the  child  without  stimulation  which  is 
at  best  artificial.  Is  it  not  bad  psychology  to 
reward  or  credit  a  natural  reader  for  what  he 
does  gladly?  On  the  other  hand  have  many  re¬ 
luctant  children  been  persuaded  to  love  books 
thru  required  reading  and  what  does  it  profit 
them  if  they  read  many  books  and  love  none? 

The  library’s  peculiar  contributions  to  the 
children  seem  to  be  realizing  on  their  natural 
approach  to  reading  “As  those  who  take  their 
pleasure  and  not  as  those  who  laboriously  seek 
instruction,”  and  fostering  this  interest  to  the 
end  that  they  may  grow  up  with  the  “true 
reader’s  zest  and  palate.”  Perish  the  thought 
that  the  library  should  inject  into  the  child’s 
mind  a  suspicion  that  reading  could  be  a  task, 
or  quantity  output  a  noble  accomplishment! 

The  schools  have  an  equally  high  mission, 
first  the  necessary  emphasis  on  the  mechanics 
of  reading  and  afterwards  acquainting  young 
people  with  specific  books.  There  is  danger  in 
mixing  the  aims  of  the  two  institutions.  Such 
merging  will  reduce  the  library’s  power,  add 
to  the  heavy  burden  of  the  schools  and  at  the 
same  time  do  the  child  a  real  disservice.  After 
some  years  of  carefully  felt  out  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  schools  and  the  libraries  are  we  a;oin<y 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  two  cannot  co¬ 
operate  too  understandingly  or  keep  too  sep¬ 
arate? 

Louise  P.  Latimer. 

Director  of  Work  with  Children. 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Public  Library. 


The  Library’s  Part  in  Children’s  Book  Week 


HILDREN’S  Book  Week  approaches  its  fifth 
^  annual  observance  on  November  11th  to 
17th  with  all  portents  foreshadowing  the  most 
successful  week  of  any  of  the  series.  Book¬ 
stores,  libraries,  women’s  clubs,  churches, 
schools,  and  parent-teacher  associations  can 
work  together  for  its  success  even  more  easily 
than  in  the  past  with  the  aid  of  new  publicity 
material  and  projects  issued  or  planned  by  the 
Children’s  Book  Week  Committee,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Library  Association,  and  the  Library  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

The  Children’s  Book  Week  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Book  Publishers,  334 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  will  furnish  free 
on  request  the  new  Jessie  Willcox  Smith  poster, 
14  by  21  inches  (reproduced  on  page  806  of  this 
issue  of  the  Library  Journal).  The  new  poster 
shows  the  same  children  as  on  Miss  Smith’s 
immensely  popular  poster  of  1919,  but  five 
years  older  and  more  absorbed  in  books  than 
ever.  The  design  is  expected  to  prove  of  appeal 
to  older  boys  and  girls  while  retaining  the 
charm  of  the  “children’s  book”  interest.  Stick¬ 
ers,  3  by  1%  inches,  miniatures  of  the  poster, 
will  also  be  furnished  free  in  sheets  of  twenty- 
five.  Card-  miniatures  of  poster,  with  the  re¬ 
verse  blank  for  local  printing  of  lists,  programs, 
etc.,  will  be  furnished  at  cost,  75  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred,  and  slides,  poster  design  and  imprint,  at 
fifty  cents  each.  Circulars  furnished  on  request 
include  “How  to  Conduct  Children’s  Book 
Week,”  “Book  Week  Projects”  (for  teachers)  ; 
“Book-Plates  for  Boys  and  Girls,”  bv  Stephen 
Allard,  reprinted  from  St.  Nicholas  for  Febru¬ 


ary,  1922;  “Designing  Book-Plates”  (for  teach¬ 
ers)  ;  “Building  Book  Stands  and  Book  Racks,” 
by  Franklin  Spier;  club  program  suggestions 
(prepared  by  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs)  ;  list  of  magazine  articles  on  young 
people’s  reading,  and  the  book  film  list  compiled 
by  the  National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion 
Pictures.  A  list  of  the  latest  of  these  films 
recommended  for  use  during  Children’s  Book 
Week  by  the  Board  appears  on  page  810  of  this 
number. 

The  Library’s  share  in  the  activities  of  the 
Week,  aside  from  the  display  and  distribution 
of  publicity  material,  may  take  many  forms. 
Exhibits  of  books  for  little  children  and  young 
people,  with  books  on  reading  for  parents,  natur¬ 
ally  come  first,  and  exhibits  may  also  be  made 
up  and  loaned  to  clubs.  The  results  of  contests 
among  children  will  constitute  another  exhibit 
of  especial  interest:  contests  in  the  making  of 
bookcases  and  designing  of  book-plates,  in  mak¬ 
ing  book  posters  and  book  marks  and  in  writing 
essays  on  books.  Library  and  bookstore  can  dis¬ 
play  “A  library  for  a  girl’s  room,”  or  “A  Li¬ 
brary  for  a  boy’s  room”;  attractive  editions  to 
suit  various  tastes  and  purses;  books  on  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  courses  and  reading  circle 
recommendations  for  different  grades;  picture 
books  and  toy  books  for  children,  books  on  ad¬ 
venture,  on  the  outdoors,  and  on  how  to  make 
things.  Children’s  librarians  will  give  talks 
about  boys’  and.  girls’  reading  at  club  meetings 
and  in  school  assemblies;  local  authors  or  illus¬ 
trators  of  books  for  young  people  can  also  be 
counted  on  to  speak  and  to  autograph  books  for 


MODEL  OF  THE  LIBRARY  FOR  CHILDREN  TO  BE  BUILT  AT  WESTBURY,  L.  I.,  BY  MRS. 
ROBERT  BACON  IN  MEMORY  OF  HER  HUSBAND.  THE  BOOK  COLLECTION  IS  BEING 
PREPARED  FOR  USE  BY  MISS  MARCIA  DALPHIN  OF  THE  RYE  (N.  Y.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 
MODEL  REPRODUCED  HERE  BY  KIND  PERMISSION  OF  THE  ARCHITECTS,  MESSRS. 
PEABODY,  WILSON  AND  BROWN,  NEW  YORK 
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sale  or  exhibit.  The  A.  L.  A.  Publicity  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  can  also  be  counted  on  for  sug¬ 
gestions  to  libraries  emphasizes  that  news¬ 
paper  publicity  is  easy  to  obtain  by  supplying 
news  stories  to  your  local  editor,  and  that  the 
best  way  to  get  into  the  papers  is  to  do  some¬ 
thing  that  will  be  news. 

Many  moving-picture  exhibitors  last  year  con¬ 
fined  their  programs  during  Children’s  Book 
Week  to  films  based  on  books.  An  attractive 
lithographed  poster  by  Mary  Morris  advertising 
the  Motion  Picture  Book  Week  appropriately 
for  young  people’s  and  family  performances  can 
be  obtained  at  ten  cents  each  from  the  principal 
exchanges  or  from  the  National  Committee  for 
Better  Films,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Special  sermons  on  children’s  reading  in 
churches  and  Sunday  schools  may  be  arranged 
for  November  11th.  This  week  also  affords  a 
good  opportunity  to  build  up  the  Sunday  school 
library. 

Bird  House  Contest  and  Exhibit 

HILDREN’S  Week,  every  week,  in  the  li¬ 
brary  is  the  aim  of  many  librarians,  and 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Public  Library  had  an 
unusually  successful  one  last  spring  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  its  Bird  House  Contest.  While  any  per¬ 
son  not  engaged  in  the  commercial  manufacture 
of  bird  houses  was  privileged  to  exhibit,  the 
competition  for  prizes  was  limited  to  children 
not  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  houses 
could  be  made  in  the  homes,  school  rooms,  at 
children’s  clubs  or  in  factories,  but  it  was  re¬ 
quired  that  they  be  the  work  of  the  children 
entering  them  in  the  contest.  The  prizes,  one 


for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  were  offered  in  each 
of  the  five  divisions  of  the  contest  which  were: 
(1)  Most  natural  and  practical  house  for  bird 
life  use;  (2)  Best  house  in  workmanship; 
(3)  Most  artistic  design;  (4)  Most  unique  or 
odd  house;  (5)  Best  food  shelters. 

The  announcement  of  the  contest  and  exhibit 
was  made  about  a  month  in  advance,  and  leaf¬ 
lets  prepared  by  the  library  giving  the  rules  of 
the  contest  were  distributed  in  the  public  schools 
by  the  school  librarian.  An  attractive  display 
of  posters  and  books  was  prominently  placed  in 
the  lobby  of  the  central  library  and  a  large 
number  of  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  609,  ‘"Bird 
Houses  and  How  to  Build  Them,”  together  with 
the  printed  rules  of  the  contest  were  made  ac¬ 
cessible  to  all  those  interested.  Valuable  pub¬ 
licity  was  also  gained  thru  the  local  newspapers. 

As  early  as  March  16,  the  children  began  to 
bring  in  their  houses,  and  by  April  2,  one  hun¬ 
dred  twenty-one  entries  had  been  made.  These 
were  displayed  in  the  lobby  and  reading  room 
of  the  central  library  where  many  visitors  viewed 
them  during  the  week.  The  endless  variety  and 
originality  of  some  of  the  houses  were  quite 
amazing.  Houses  for  martins  and  wrens  were 
in  the  majority  tho  the  bluebirds  and  flickers 
were  not  totally  forgotten.  A  model  of  Mount 
Vernon,  the  Buchanan  County  Courthouse, 
pioneer  log  cabins,  tiny  bungalows  and  cocoanut 
shells  were  among  the  most  unique  entries. 

This  contest  attracted  more  favorable  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Public  Library  than  perhaps  any 
other  recent  activity.  Many  new  friends  were 
made  and  the  community  was  made  to  realize 
in  a  forceful  way  the  varied  service  which  a 
modern  public  library  can  render. 


A  GROUP  AT  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  COMMITTEE  FOR  DEVASTATED  FRANCE  AT  THE 
AMERICAN  LIBRARY  IN  PARIS  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  SARAH  C.  N.  BOGLE,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  A.  L.  A. 
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O  TANDARDIZATION  should  not  be  queered 
^  by  sweeping  generalization,  which  is  per¬ 
haps  the  weak  point  of  Dr.  Williamson’s  useful 
report,  or  by  rigorous  exclusion.  Dr.  Bostwick’s 
paper  before  the  American  Library  Institute  at 
Lake  Placid,  printed  in  this  issue,  suggests  the 
happy  mean.  Standardization,  and  incidentally 
certification,  should  be  of  the  greatest  help  in 
making  the  library  calling  a  worthy  profession, 
provided  it  is  on  inclusive  and  not  exclusive 
lines.  Mr.  Ford  did  a  great  service  to  this 
country  and  the  world  in  standardizing  his  auto¬ 
mobile  but  happily  he  did  not  attempt  the  im¬ 
possible  task  of  excluding  other  cars  from  com¬ 
petition.  It  is  easier  to  standardize  posts  and 
processes  than  people  and,  in  the  instance  of 
children’s  librarians,  in  whom  definite  education 
and  teaching  training  are  desirable,  these  cannot 
supersede  or  replace  the  personal  capability, 
first  of  all  of  love  of  children,  which  marks  the 
true  children’s  librarian  and  makes  a  less 
trained  person  of  right  sympathies  more  helpful 
than  a  trained  martinet. 


HILDREN’S  Book  Week,”  November  11- 
17,  now  in  its  fifth  year,  develops  fresh 
activities  and  increased  usefulness  year  by  year 
as  a  blessing  to  the  children  and  their  parents 
and  a  help  to  the  distributors  of  good  books. 
The  multiplicity  and  excellence  of  children’s 
books  of  today,  as  scheduled  in  the  “Children’s 
Bookshelf”  which  enjoys  an  increased  circula¬ 
tion  each  year,  are  in  a  large  measure  due  to 
the  development  of  better  reading  thru  chil¬ 
dren’s  library  rooms  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
in  comparison  and  contrast  with  these  the  anno¬ 
tated  list  of  earlier  juveniles  which  Miss  Smith 
contributes  to  this  issue.  No  library  of  ade¬ 
quate  size  is  complete  today  without  a  children’s 
room  or  its  staff  without  a  children’s  librarian, 
and  a  significant  feature  of  library  progress  is 
the  provision  and  endowment  of  such  rooms  as 
memorials  to  the  lovers  and  benefactors  of  chil¬ 
dren,  as  the  James  Whitcomb  Riley  Children’s 
Room  in  the  Indianapolis  Public  Library  and 
the  Robert  Bacon  Memorial  Children’s  Library 
at  Westbury,  Long  Island.  So  the  good  work 
goes  on,  increasing  in  geometrical  ratio,  and  its 
present  achievement  should  be  heartening  to  the 
wide-awake  librarian,  teacher,  or  parent. 


ARY,  Indiana,  has  made  itself  notable  in 
many  ways  thru  pioneer  endeavors  in 
progress  which  should  not  be  obscured  by  the 
notoriety  given  to  its  “booze”  demoralization. 
The  latest  of  these  plans  is  a  most  useful 
scheme  of  direct  co-operation  between  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Public  Library, 
by  which  the  Board  will  provide  salaries  for 
four  children’s  librarians  and  funds  for  the 
increase  of  the  juvenile  collection.  This  is  a 
happyj  example  on  the  part  of  a  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  seeking  the  benefit  of  expert  control 
and  assistance  thru  the  public  library  system, 
and  is  in  contrast  with  another  plan,  too  often  in 
vogue,  by  which  boards  of  education  seek  to 
develop  their  own  plans  independently  of  and 
often  in  conflict  with  expert  library  develop¬ 
ment. 


A  RKANSAS  has  now  joined  the  states  which 
-FA.  have  state  library  commissions  thru  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  state  Free  Library  Service  Bureau, 
which,  as  a  division  of  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  we  hope  may  prove  the  beginning  of  a 
thorogoing  and  modern  commission.  That  this 
was  needed  was  evidenced  at  Hot  Springs, 
where  the  few  librarians  who  looked  up  the 
local  library  found  it  moving  from  next  an 
undertaking  establishment,  where  it  came  near 
being  buried,  to  a  vacant  store  which  was  in 
process  of  refitting,  where  the  kindly  gentle¬ 
man,  who  was  the  only  person  in  evidence, 
plaintively  wished  that  they  might  find  some 
kind  of  books  or  forms  which  would  help  them 
make  proper  records  of  books"!  Perhaps  the 
visit  of  the  A.  L.  A.  last  April  may  have  had 
’the  effect,  and  will  later  have  even  more  effect, 
of  impressing  people  of  the  state  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  local  libraries  and  the  desirability 
of  getting  in  line  with  other  states  thru  the 
adequate  support  of  the  new  Bureau.  The  new 
Bureau  began  functioning  in  July,  and  already 
good  work  has  been  done  in  this  direction  thru 
the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Vergil  McLellan,  an  Illinois 
graduate,  for  three  years  reference  librarian  of 
the  Little  Rock  Public  Library,  who  will  have 
at  her  disposal  for  traveling  library  purposes 
3,000  volumes  from  that  library,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  reorganizing  the  Ouachita  College 
Library  at  Arkadelphia. 


LIBRARY  ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  INSTITUTE 

ABOUT  thirty  librarians,  the  majority  of 
whom  had  been  in  attendance  at  the  New 
York  State  Library  meeting  at  Silver  Bay,  met 
in  Lake  Placid  Club  at  the  invitation  of  Dr. 
Melvil  Dewey,  for  a  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  I. 
Preceding  the  meeting,  Dr.  Dewey  gave  a  talk 
on  the  history  of  the  Lake  Placid  Club  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  educational  foundation. 
He.  told  of  the  work  that  had  been  done,  the 
school  for  boys  and  the  school  for  girls  and  of 
the  constant  aim  of  the  directors  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  librarians  and  all  other  educa¬ 
tors  who,  from  long  strain  or  over-work,  were  in 
need  of  such  change  as  could  be  had  from  a 
residence  of  from  three  to  six  months  at  Lake 
Placid.  Dr.  Dewey  outlined  the  educational 
plan  for  the  future  when  they  hope  to  be  able 
to  prepare  exceptional  students  for  entrance  to 
college  on  special  endowments. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Institute  proper 
opened  with  a,  paper  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Bostwick  on 
Standardization,  printed  in  this  number  of  the 
Library  Journal.  President  Andrews  called 
attention  to  the  common  error  that  everything 
must  be  standardized.  The  great  variety  of 
work  and  the  varied  emphasis  is  one  of  the  best 
features  of  library  development  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Richardson  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  historically,  in  this  country,  standardization 
began  with  the  standardizing  of  catalog  cards. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  experimenting  always  has 
to  be  done  at  somebody’s  expense  and  this  is 
usually  at  the  expense  of  the  most  enterprising 
libraries.  Harvard,  Columbia  and  Yale,  where 
the  Index  cards  were  used  when  first  introduced, 
some  forty  years  ago,  are  now  paying  for  their 
enterprise  in  being  compelled  to  change  from 
the  index  to  the  standard.  The  new  standard 
size  of  cards  had  become  established  before!  the 
Library  of  Congress  began  printing  cards  and 
fixed  it  presumably  for  all  time.  It  was  this* 
standardization  that  made  possible  a  union  cata¬ 
log. 

Yet  the  time  comes  when  standards  must  be 
revised  and  there  is  a  great  gain  to  be  had  from 
putting  our  wits  together  and  discussing  pro¬ 
posed  revisions  of  standards  before  adopting 
them.  The  standardization  of  library  classifica¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Dewey  was  a  great  step  forward. 
There  is  a  great  advantage  to  anyone  going 
from  one  library  to  another,  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  standardized  system.  No  standardiza¬ 
tion  is  perfect.  Years  ago  the  French  thought 
that  the  classification  for  the  Bibliotheque  Na¬ 


tional©  or  the  one  in  Brunet  would  be  the  last 
word.  The  decimal  system  made  a  standard 
notation.  The  Library  of  Congress  system  in¬ 
troduced  a  new  notation.  Would  it  be  worth 
while  to  attempt  any  radical  revision  in  the 
D.  C.  or  the  Library  of  Congress  classification? 
The  Belgian  variation  of  the  D.  C.  is  being  in¬ 
troduced  widely  on  the  Continent.  No  classifi¬ 
cation  can  hope  to  remain  final.  Would  any  of 
the  many  variations  or  the  Belgian  version  ap¬ 
proach  finality? 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  when  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Library  was  being  reclassified,  they  said 
that  they  could  not  use  the  D.  C.  in  Theology, 
Science  or  Art.  Professors  in  these  fields  were 
asked  to  draw  up  classifications  of  their  own. 
Professors  of  art  treated  the  subject  historically, 
and  when  Princeton  became  richer  and  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  painting  was  introduced,  he  said  that 
the  historical  classification  then  in  vogue  would 
not  answer  his  needs.  Harvard  has  been  re¬ 
classifying  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  Reclassifying  only  a  minimum  of  the  old 
books  in  the  big  libraries  will  be  found  to 
answer  needs  in  certain  cases.  “Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy^,”  to  use  old  terminology,  can¬ 
not  be  adapted  to  the  new  terminology.  Why 
not,  therefore,  let  books  with  such  titles  remain 
in  the  old  classification?  It  is  not  necessary 
that  all  books  in  a  large  library  should  be 
classified  in  one  and  the  same  system.  Much  of 
the  old  and  more  or  less  dead  literature  can 
well  remain  untouched.  Mathematicians,  for 
example,  do  not  ordinarily  care  so  much  about 
the  older  books,  but  they  want  all  the  newel- 
books  after  a  certain  date  reclassified.  It  is 
fundamental  to  have  certain  standards  in  cata¬ 
loging  and  also  in  purchasing,  in  inter-library 
loans  and  other  branches  of  library  work. 

The  John  Crerar  Library,  said  Dr.  Andrews, 
has  done  what  Dr.  Richardson  asked  for.  They 
“ring”  certain  numbers  for  books  published 
previous  to  a  certain  date,  which  means  that 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  untouched  by  the 
reclassifier.  Dr.  Dewey,  in  reviewing  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  decimal  classification,  said  that  dis¬ 
cussion  always  centered  on  how  many  libraries 
would  follow  the  changes  proposed.  He,  him¬ 
self,  had  always  been  an  advocate  of  standardi¬ 
zation  in  the  various  lines,  weights  and  measures, 
printing,  spelling  and  the  like.  Nearly  all  civil¬ 
ization  is  based  on  standardization.  Witness 
the  railway  gauge,  the  watches  of  today  and  the 
popular  automobiles  with  interchangeable  parts. 
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THE  RIVERSIDE 
BOOKSHELF 


The  best  books  for  boys  and  girls,  illustrated  in  color  by 
noted  artists  and  published  at  a  moderate  price,  and  in 
the  most  attractive  possible  form:  this  has  been  our  aim 
in  designing  The  Riverside  Bookshelf,  a  series  that  we 
believe  will  take  its  place  for  many  years  to  come  as  the 
standard  edition  of  the  juvenile  classics. 

The  series  will  be  inaugurated  in  October  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  following  eight  volumes : 


THE  STORY  OF  A  BAD  BOY.  Illustrated  by  Harold 
M.  Brett. 

A  WONDER-BOOK  AND  TANGLEWOOD  TALES. 
Illustrated  by  Gustave  Tenggren. 

TWO  YEARS  BEFORE  THE  MAST.  Illustrated  by 
E.  Boyd  Smith. 

HEIDI.  Illustrated  by  Gustav  Tenggren. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  Illustrated  by  E.  Boyd  Smith. 

WATER  BABIES.  Illustrated  by  Heath  Robinson. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN.  Illustrated  byKleber  Hall. 

IVANHOE.  Illustrated  by  E.  Boyd  Smith. 

The  volumes  of  The  Riverside  Bookshelf  are  strongly  as 
well  as  beautifully  made.  Carefully  designed  in  consul¬ 
tation  with  children’s  librarians  and  experts,  they  embody 
the  latest  and  best  ideas  in  the  making  of  children’s  books. 
We  particularly  recommend  the  series  to  librarians  and 
shall  be  glad  to  send  a  color-illustrated  prospectus  and  any 
other  desired  information  on  request. 
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Dr.  Dewey  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  if 
you  change  your  classification  too  much,  you 
lose  the  benefits  of  standardization.  On  the 
other  hand,  an(  institution)  is  like  a  tree.  When 
it  ceases  to  grow,  it  begins  to  rot. 

Further  revision  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  classi¬ 
fication  was  suggested  by  Professor  Root  by  the 
use  of  some  symbols  such  as  have  been  used  at 
Princeton,  indicating  that  a  particular  section 
of  the  classification  had  not  been  revised. 
While  the  D.  C.  is  followed  rather  closely  at 
Oberlin,  it  is  felt  desirable  that  more  freedom 
be  given  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  the  rapid 
changes  in  scientific  literature,  as  in  psychology, 
where  the  terminology  of  the  older  literature 
was  already  out  of  date  and  the  new  books 
would  not  fit  into  the  old  scheme.  Dr.  Dewey 
asked  how  soon  a  change  in  any  science  would 
make!  necessary  a  still  further  change.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  nothing  much  had  been  done  in  the  re¬ 
vision  of  theological  classification  for  several 
score  of  years,  and  he  wondered  how  frequently 
any  particular  section  would  have  to  be  revised. 
Dr.  Andrews  stated  that  they  had  materially 
widened  the  scope  of  the  D.  C.  at  the  John 
Crerar  Library  by  the  use  of  certain  terminal 
periods,  putting  all  books  after  such  and  such 
a  date  in  a'  revised  schedule. 

Dr.  Dewey  agreed  that,  as  the  sciences  would 
change  more  rapidly  than  other  subjects,  such 
a  scheme  is  entirely  practicable.  Old  books 
were  written  from  old  standpoints  and  could 
remain  in  the  old  category.  Dr.  Andrews  said 
that  he  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  Mathe¬ 
matics  where  he  thought  that  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  different  cate¬ 
gories.  512  is  the  place  for  Algebra;  512.9 
might  be  new  developments  in  this  subject.  Dr. 
Dewey  suggested  that  the  A.,  L.  A.  Committee 
might  be  asked  to  take  up  the  whole  question. 
In  general,  he  thought  that  a  layman  might 
have  better  suggestions  to  make  than  a  profes¬ 
sional  classifier,  and  the  lines  indicated  seemed 
to  him  the  only  practicable  way  to  meet  the 
necessary  changes.  You  can’t  tear  up  the  old 
books.  When  the  time  comes  that  certain  books 
are  out  of  date,  revise  the  classification  to  fit 
the  new  books  written  from  a  modern  stand¬ 
point. 

Dr.  Andrews  felt  that  if  libraries  generally 
adopted  the  Biscoe  numbers,  it  would  be  more 
simple.  The  arrangement  of  certain  books 
chronologically  solves  the  question  in  certain 
fields  like  Transportation,  where  of  course  the 
original  schedule  had  no  place  for  electric  cars 
which  were  non-existent  at  the  time. 

Dr.  Koopman  emphasized  the  fact  that  it  was 
more  convenient  and  cheaper  to  have  things 
standardized.  In  a  material  field  standardization 


should  be  the  rule,  but  not  so  in  intellectual 
and  spiritual  fields.  Our  institutions  should 
not  be  standardized,  but  rather  individualized. 

Professor  Root  stated  that  in  many  libraries, 
including  his  own,  a  noticeable  lack  among 
bibliographical  tools  was  a  complete  catalog  of 
the  British  Museum.  All  but  eighty-five  parts 
of  this*  catalog  can  be  bought  today.  Professor 
Root  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  permis¬ 
sion  might  not  be  secured  to  reproduce  by 
photostat  or  otherwise  these  missing  parts.  He 
also  hoped  that  some  method  might  be  devised 
to  bring  together  in  one  alphabet  the  accessions 
to  the  British  Museum  of  the  last  forty  years. 
In  this  connection.  Professor  Root  also  spoke  of 
the  several  attempts  to  print  the  continuation  of 
Sabin’s  Dictionary,  stating  that  the  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  was  ready  to  print  it,  but  the  man 
who  had  offered  to  finance  it  a  few  years  ago, 
was  nd  longer  in  a  position  to  do  so.  The  Car¬ 
negie  Institution  has  already  spent  about  $10,- 
000  on  this  work. 

Sarah,  C.  N.  Bogle,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  gave  an  interest¬ 
ing  report  on  the  summer  library  school  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  American  Library  in  Paris. 

Dr.  Andrews  spoke  of  the  new  processes  of 
printing  facsimiles,  including  the  typar  writing 
machine.  Here  the  operator  sets  up  his  copy 
by  the  use  of  a  keyboard  resembling  that  of  a 
type-writer,  but  permitting  of  a  large  variety  of 
type  faces.  This  process  does  not  require  the 
use  of  any  special  paper,  half-tones  being  re- 
produced~on  other  than  glazed  paper. 

The  Secretary  spoke  on  the  present  state  of 
the  German  book  market.  He  cited  several 
illustrations  to  show  that  the  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  purchasing  in  Germany  which  char¬ 
acterized  1922  were  a  thing  of  the  past.  In 
May,  1922,  the  average  cost  per  volume  of  books 
imported  from  Germany  by  the  Harvard  Library, 
including  binding,  was  thirty-six  cents.  By 
August  1922,  this  had  fallen  to  nine  and  one-half 
cents,  while  in  October  1922,  it  had  dropped 
to  the  fantastic  low  level  of  four  and  one-third 
cents  per  volume.  By  March  1923,  the  average 
price  had  risen  to  ninety-seven  cents,  but  even 
this  compared  with  the  average  pre-war  cost  of 
$3.00  per  volume  was  still  a  bargain.  A  de¬ 
cided  change  for  the  worse  came  in  the  Spring 
of  the  present  vear,  when  to  cite  just  one  illus¬ 
tration,  the  index  to  the  volume  of  Hedwigia 
published  in  1911  at  20  marks  was  billed  at 
$13.20. 

Hans  Harrassowitz,  the  German  book-seller, 
sent  a  long  letter  stating  that  he  was  planning 
to  come  to  this  country  in  October  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  talking  over  the  German  book  problem. 
This  letter  was  read  in  part.  He  said  that 
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THREE  NEW  BOOKS 


The  New  Testament 

An  American  Translation 
By  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed 

A  new  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  language  of  to¬ 
day.  A  dignified  scholarly  version  which  retains  the  vigor,  ease, 
and  clarity  of  the  original  Greek  and  gives  new  meaning  to  the 
associations  with  older  versions. 

Regular  edition,  $3.00,  postpaid  $3.12 
Pocket  edition,  India  Paper,  $2.50,  postpaid  $2.62 

Paul,  Son  of  Kish 

By  Lyman  I.  Henry 

A  vivid  narrative  reconstruction  of  the  life  of  Paul  that  presents 
him  as  .a  very  real  personality.  Paul  is  shown  as  a  youth,  father 
of  a  family,  persecutor  of  the  followers  of  the  Way,  militant  her¬ 
ald  of  Christianity,  and  martyr  to  the  faith. 


Readings  in 

General 

Psychology 

By  Edward  S.  Robinson 
and  Florence  Richardson- 
Robinson 

An  ample  and  representative 
supply  of  materials  for  the  study 
of  elementary  psychology.  On 
disputed  issues,  articles  written 
from  different  points  of  view 
acquaint  the  reader  with  the  con¬ 
flicts  of  psychology,  and  enable 
him  to  form  his  own  opinions. 


Illustrated,  $3.00,  postpaid  $3.12 


675  pages,  $4.50,  postpaid  $4.62 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

5956  Ellis  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


ECONOMIC  PEACE  SERIES 

Edited  by  R.  R.  BOWKER 


I.  ECONOMIC  PEACE  By  R.  R.  Bowker 

This  is  a  brief  statement,  in  the  light  of  the  world  war  and  its  results,  of  economic 
freedom  as  the  only  permanent  basis  for  world  peace,  to  which  are  added  copies  of  the 
memorials  to  the  British  and  French  Commissions  in  1917  and  the  Paris  Conference  in 
1918  from  representative  groups  in  this  country. 

II.  COVENANT  OF  SOVEREIGN  PEOPLES 

By  “ Pax  Mundi With  introduction  by  R.  R.  Bowker 

This  is  a  reshaping  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  rearranged  in  the  form  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  modified.  The  introduction,  evidently  written  before 
President  Harding’s  death  and  his  modification  of  the  World  Court  plan,  is  a  plea  for  the 
immediate  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  Court,  through  non-partisan 
action,  and  later  its  accession  to  the  League  of  Nations.  The  brochure  includes  also  some 
peace  proposals  made  in  1918,  but  published  after  President  Wilson’s  “fourteen  points,” 
and  some  memoranda  advocating  the  adoption  by  America  of  the  metric  system  and 
suggesting  the  possibilities  of  an  international  basis  for  currency  and  an  international 
postage  stamp. 

The  two  bound  together  in  cloth  75c;  each  pamphlet  separately  in  paper,  25c 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS  NEW  YORK 
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things  were  happening  so  fast  in  the  book  trade, 
as  in  all  other  economic  lines  during  the  pan¬ 
icky  times  resulting  from  the  catastrophic 
slump  of  the  mark,  that  a  large  number  of 
publishers,  including  such  big  ones  as  Springer, 
Teubner,  the  Verein  Wissenschaftlicher  Ver- 
leger,  have  entirely  closed  their  export  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  time  being,  in  order  to  await 
more  stable  conditions.  Of  course  the  reason 
was  that  if  the  bill  was  made  out  in  paper 
marks,  money  depreciated  so  rapidly  that  when 
the  bill  was  paid  on  the  day  of  settlement 
(normally  from  eight  to  fourteen  days)  it  was 
worth  only  a  fraction  of  the  amount  actually 
due.  As  a  result,  business  relations  between 
publishers  and  book-sellers,  especially  ex¬ 
porters,  can  be  carried  on  only  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rency,  as  has  been  the  rule  for  some  time  past. 
The  publisher  writes,  therefore,  on  his  bill  only 
the  amount  of  the  Grundzahl,  and  the  book¬ 
seller  or  exporter  must  multiply  this  basic  num¬ 
ber  with  the  key  number  for  the  day  of  the 
transaction.  How  rapidly  this  key  number  has 
been  climbing  up  is  shown  in  a  table  published 
in  the  Boersenblalt,  from  which(  it  is  seen  that 
during  fourteen  days  of  August,  1923,  the  key 
number  mounted  from  41,000  to  700,000,  or 
nearly  twenty-fold,  meaning  that  a  book  priced 
at  the  basic  figure  of  ten  marks  would  there¬ 
fore  cost  seven  million  paper  marks.  This  key 
figure  is  based  on  the  present  day  rise  of  prices 
in  Germany,  or  in  other  words,  it  depends  on 
our  old  friend,  the  high  cost  of  living.  The 
cost  of  book  production,  including  paper,  print¬ 
ing,  wages,  bookbinding  and  other  items,  is 
checked  up  and  the  key  number  is  agreed  on 
accordingly. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  the  production 
costs  in  Germany  are  above  the  prices  of  the 
world  market,  so  that  a  German  book  costs  more 
in  Germany  than  outside  of  Germany.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  book  with  a  Grundzahl  of  ten  costs  at 
the  time  of  writing  ten  Swiss  francs  or  two 
dollars,  or  in  Germany,  seven  million  marks. 
But  at  the  time  of  writing,  two  dollars  in 
America  equalled  only  six  million  marks.  This 
is  one  of  the  paradoxical  contradictions  of  the 
international  exchange  situation. 

Harrassowitz  says  that  up  until  the  present 
time  if  he  ordered  a  book  from  a  publisher  for 
a  German  customer,  he  could  get  it  at  a  con¬ 
siderably  lower  price  than  if  he  ordered  it  for 
export  to  America.  The  price  for  the  home 
market  was  always  somewhat  lower  than  for 
export  purposes,  as  the  German  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  of  doing  business  were  lower  than 
those  abroad.  The  difference  between  prices  in 
the  home  and  foreign  markets  was  made  up  by 
a  Valutazuschlag,  until  later  on  prices  for  for¬ 
eign  countries  were  fixed  in  foreign  currency. 


Foreign  purchasers  complained  quite  a  bit 
about  this  practice.  From  now  on  they  have 
no  reason  for  complaint,  for  in  reality  they  now 
pay  no  more  than  the  Germans  themselves.  In 
fact,  at  present  they  pay  even  somewhat  less. 
Harrassowitz  says  that  if  he  orders  a  book  for 
export  to  America  he  can  get  it  cheaper  than 
if  he  were  buying  it  for  a  local  customer.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  condition  that  will  soon  pass. 
Meetings  are  now  being  held  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  problem.  The  aim  is  to  secure 
equal  prices  for  Germany  and  abroad  thru 
the  establishment  of  a  gold  basis.  How  this 
will  be  accomplished  is  more  than  one  can  pre¬ 
dict. 

The  question  is,  what  will  be  the  next  devel¬ 
opment?  Will  it  still  be  possible  to  print  books 
in  Germany  if  the  cost  of  production  there  is 
higher  than  in  other  countries? 

A  further  outcome  of  the  present  situation 
is  that  the  control  over  the  exportation  of  books 
(as  well  as  of  other  wares)  has  no  longer  any 
excuse  for  existing.  Now,  since  book  prices 
for  home  and  abroad  are  on  the  same  level — 
if  not  even  more  favorable  for  abroad — free 
export  will  be  the  rule  on  October  first.  This 
will  mean  a  considerable  easing  off  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  the  exporters  have  had  to  face  and 
particularly  the  more  expeditious  shipping, 
which  of  coui'se  will  be  of  benefit  to  American 
libraries  and  scholars. 

Theodore  W.  Koch,  Secretary. 

The  questionnaire  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee 
of  Five)  on  Library  Service  has  been  completed 
after  thoro  discussion  by  co-operating  librarians 
and  at  the  recent  regional  conference  at  Silver 
Bay,  N.  Y.,  and  will  probably  be  sent  out  to 
libraries  thruout  the  country  soon  after  the 
New  Year.  In  an  effort  to  meet  the  expense  of 
establishing  a  paid  office  force  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  competent  director  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  work,  various  bodies,  including 
the  trustees  of  several  large  funds,  were  ap¬ 
proached  without  success,  and  the  Committee 
felt  it  wiser  to  attempt  the  work  by  questionnaire 
rather  than  leave  it  still  longer  undone.  The 
committee  is  headed  by  Arthur  E.  Bostwick. 

Representatives  of  the  several  divisions  of 
science  in  the  University  of  Michigan  have 
collaborated  in  the  compiling  of  the  “Reference 
List  of  Library  Books  on  Science  for  High 
Schools,  Junior  Colleges,  and  Community  Cen¬ 
ters”  recently  published  by  the  Extension  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  university  (54  p.,  pap.,  free  to  libra¬ 
ries)  .  The  850  titles  cited  are  intended  to  fur¬ 
nish  pupils  with  adequate  reference  reading  to 
supplement  their  studies  of  the  “life  ”  “earth,” 
and  “physical”  sciences. 
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Every  Child  Would  Enjoy  This  Book 

VERSES  FOR  CHILDREN 

By  CECIL  TROUT  BLANCHE; 


A  fascinating  collection  of  verses,  jingles  and  rebuses,  delight¬ 
fully  illustrated  by  the  author. 

"There  is  in  this  volume  an  unusually  high  quality  of  verse, 
rarely  to  be  found  in  books  for  children.  Bright,  natural, 
true  to  life,  and  amusing,  as  child-life  itself  really  is,  they  are 
sweet  and  wholesome  in  character.” — Sunday  School  Time®. 
Jacket  and  Frontispiece  In  Colors;  Attractively  Lined  with 
Artistically  Designed  Paper  Boards,  80  pages,  $1.50,  postpaid 
Send  for  Review  Sheet 

THE  WESTMINSTER  PRESS 

Headquarters:  Philadelphia,  Witherspoon  Building 
New  York,  156  Fifth  Ave.  Nashville,  711  Church  St. 

Chicago,  125  N.  Wabash  Ave.  St.  Louis,  411  N.  Tenth  St. 

Cincinnati,  420  Elm  St.  San  Francisco,  278  Post  St. 

Atlanta,  200  Auburn  Ave. 

Pittsburgh,  Granite  Bldg.,  Sixth  Ave.  and  Wood  St. 


Two  Children’s  Classics — 

The  Adventures  oj 

Maya  the  Bee 

By  W aldemtr  Btnse/s 

Translated  into  seventeen  lan¬ 
guages,  this  book  has  sold  over  half 
a  million. 

Hugh  Walpole  says— “This  book  is 
one  of  the  classics  of  modern  litera¬ 
ture  for  children.  It  is  good  for  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  world 
that  it  should  be  finding  everywhere 
so  true  a  welcome.”  Illustrated  in 
color.  8vo.,  $3.00 

Stories  From  the  Early 
World 

By  R.  M.  Fleming 

The  brave  stories  of  high  deeds 
that  have  thrilled  the  people  of  24 
nations  since  the  earliest  times,  bril¬ 
liantly  retold  for  children.  With 
twelve  full-paci''  illustrations, 

8vo.,  $2.50 

THOMAS  SELTZER 

5  West  50th  Sh,  New  York 


ABINGDON 


As  friends  grow  dearer  with  long  and  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance,  so  do  good  books. 

Each  reading  brings  a  fresh  view-point ;  each 
communing,  a  deeper  understanding.  And  with 
understanding  comes  a  greater  affection  and 
esteem. 

Yet  good  books  give  something  more.  There 
is  a  permanence  about  them  seldom  achieved  in 
friendships.  You  can  always  count  on  their 
steadfast,  lifelong  companionship. 

Such  are  these  Abingdon  Books.  Doubtless 
among  them  you  will  discover  new  intimates, 
new  friends. 

HILLTOPS  IN  GALILEE 
By  Harold  Speakman 

The  author  crossed  the  Judean  wilderness  at  night  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  guided  only  by  the  stars.  He  was  arrested  in  the 
mountain  passes  above  Jericho  by  the  Bedouins.  He  watched 
the  Hebron  Arabs  advance  before  the  waiting  machine  guns 
of  the  British.  _  But  other  real  adventures  are  even  more 
poignant  and  shining,  for  they  take  place  in  the  realm  of  the 
human  heart.  In  this  charming  book  the  reader  will  surely 
find  hilltops  in  Galilee  for  himself. 

Reproductions,  in  color,  of  eight  paintings  by  the  author. 

Price,  net,  $3.00,  postpaid. 

RUBBLE  AND  ROSELEAVES 
By  F.  W.  Boreham 

This  volume  is  the  fourteenth  in  the  Boreham  Series,  and, 
like  each  of  its  predecessors,  it  bears  the  marks  of  distinction. 
Its  title  excites  interest  as  to  its  contents,  but  those  who  have 
read  Boreham  extensively  know  that  this  volume  touches  life 
at  many  angles  and  seeks  to  interpret  it  in  the  high  terms  of 
character,  dignity,  value  and  service. 

Price,  net,  $1.75,  postpaid. 

TWELVE  MERRY  FISHERMEN 
By  Lynn  Harold  Hough 

Dr.  Hough  has  had  the  advantage  of  membership  in  various 
ministerial  clubs  and  “doubtless  all  of  those  clubs  have  had  a 
share  in  creating  the  atmosphere  of  the  circle  called  the 
Twelve  Merry  Fishermen.”  He  gives  one  a  glimpse  of  the 
intellectual  and  personal  characteristics  of  the  group,  and 
takes  the  opportunity  offered  by  their  monthly  assembly  to 
discuss  a  variety  of  topics  dealing  with  the  present  social, 
literary,  political,  ecclesiastical,  racial  and  intellectual  condi¬ 
tion  of.  the  world. 

Price,  net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE 
By  Halford  E.  Luccock 

Strikingly  original  in  theme  and  treatment.  Modem  in 
spirit,  these  sermons  treat  timely,  vital  subjects  with  a  sure 
insight,  humor  and  fertility  of  imagination. 

Price,  net,  $1.50,  postpaid 

THE  DYNAMIC  MINISTRY 
By  Oscar  L.  Joseph 

A  restatement  of  the  Christian  Faith  is  needed  and  it  must 
be  given  by  the  Christian  minister.  This  book  discusses  his 
fourfold  mission  as  thinker,  preacher,  pastor  and  leader  of 
worship  for  these  transition  times. 

Price,  net,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

AN  ADVENTURE  IN  ORTHODOXY 
By  Joseph  M.  M.  Gray 

“Choice  and  clear  in  its  English;  simple  and  direct  in  its 
rhetoric;  sincere  and  piercing  in  its  thinking;  kindly  and  dis¬ 
criminating  in  its  criticism;  its  chief  characteristic  is  that  in 
a  period  of  confused  theology  the  volume  champions  the  real 
and  deep  things.” — Bishop  Edwin  Holt  Hughes. 

Price,  net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 
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AMONG  LIBRARIANS 


The  following  abbreviations  are  used' 

A.  Library  School  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Atlanta. 

C.  California  State  Library  School. 

C. P.  Carnegie  Library  School  of  Pittsburgh. 

D.  Drexel  Library  School. 

Ill.  University  of  Illinois  Library  School. 

L.A.  Library  School  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library. 

N.Y.P.L.  Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

N.Y.S.  New  York  State  Library  School. 

P.  Pratt  Institute  School  of  Library  Science. 

R.  Riverside  Library  School. 

S.  Simmons  College  School  of  Library  Science. 

S.L.  St.  Louis  Library  School. 

Syr.  Syracuse  University  Library  School. 

U.C.  University  of  California  Course  in  Library 
Science. 

W.R.  Western  Reserve  Library  School. 

Wis.  Wisconsin  University  Library  School. 

Wash.  University  of  Washington  Library  School. 

Bolander,  Louis  H.,  1920  N.  Y.  P.  L.,  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  circulation  and  refer¬ 
ence  librarian,  Trinity  College  Library,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C. 

Brigham,  Gwendolyn,  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Head¬ 
quarters  staff  was  married  on  September  20th 
to  Robert  Douglas  White.  The  Staff  congratu¬ 
lates  itself  on  retaining  Mrs.  White  in  the  official 
family. 

Carlson,  Pearl  Gertrude,  S.  L.  1923,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  appointment  of  librarian  at  the 
Eastern  State  Normal  School,  Madison,  South 
Dakota,  and  will  give  lectures  to  the  students 
on  children’s  literature. 

Doggett,  Marguerite  V.,  1917-20  N.  Y.  P.  L., 
appointed  reference  librarian,  Clemson  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Clemson  College,  S.  C. 

Gordon,  Jessie  B.,  S.  L.  1923,  has  been 
elected  librarian  of  the  Iowa  City  (Iowa)  Pub¬ 
lic  Library. 

Grannis,  Mrs.  Helen  Wark,  1915-1918  N.  Y. 
P.  L.,  is  now  librarian  of  U.  S.  Marine  Hos¬ 
pital,  No.  43,  Ellis  Island,  N.  Y. 

Hobart,  Frances,  for  several  years  secretary 
of  the  Vermont  Library  Commission,  has  been 
engaged  as  Secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Library  Commission. 

Jones,  Louise  E.,  1914-16  N.  Y.  P.  L.,  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Tremont  Branch  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  has  resigned  to  become  libra¬ 
rian  of  a  junior  high  school  in  Denver. 

Larimer,  Ruth,  Ill.  1921-22,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  librarian  of  the  Humboldt  State  Teach¬ 


ers  College  and  Junior  College,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Mason,  Anna  P.,  librarian  of  the  Caron- 
delet  Branch  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library 
succeeds  Alice  I.  Hazeltine  as  supervisor  of  the 
Children’s  Department  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library. 

Maynard,  Glyde,  1919  N.  Y.  S.,  principal 
attendant  in  the  school  and  teachers’  department 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library,  appointed 
librarian  at  Sentons  Junior  High  School  Library, 
Los  Angeles. 

Root,  Mary  E.  S.,  formerly  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Public  Library,  this  summer  organized 
the  Louis  Bennett  Library  at  Weston,  West  Va. 

The  Lewis  County  Wlar  Memorial  and  Louis 
Bennett  Library  was  dedicated  August  26,  with 
Mrs.  Root  as  one  of  the  speakers  of  the  occasion. 
The  building  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the 
Weston  Post  No.  4  of  the  American  Legion. 

Shumaker,  Josephine,  1923  C.  P.,  is  now 
librarian  of  the  Birchard  Library,  Fremont, 
Ohio. 

Smith,  Irene  E.,  N.  Y.  P.  L.,  1913-15,  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant,  Public  Library,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Tracey,  Catherine,  1905  and  1906  P.,  who  for 
the  past  four  years  has  been  doing  translation 
work  for  the  Military  Intelligence  Division  of 
the  U.  S.  War  Department  at  Washington,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  chief  cataloger  in 
Queen’s  University  Library,  Kingston,  Canada. 

Additional!  appointments  from  the  graduating 
class  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  include: 
Ruth  Brown,  assistant  in  the  Preparation  Divi¬ 
sion,  New  York  Public  Library;  Jessie  Craven, 
assistant  in  the  Denver  Public  Library;  Alice 
L.  LeFevre,  librarian  of  the  Bunker  Junior  High 
School,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Additions  to  the  staff  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Public  Library  recently  made  are: 

Lucile  James,  recently  acting  librarian  at  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Public  Library,  circulation 
department;  Olive  Kincaid,  assistant  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  department;  Jessica  McKenzie,  formerly 
of  the  Detroit  Library  and  of  Tacoma,  East 
Portland  Branch;  Frances  A.  Towne,  school  de¬ 
partment;  Helen  Biggs,  1923  L.  A.,  appointed 
children’s  librarian  of  the  Vernon  branch. 
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NEW  WORDS  NEW  WORDS 

THOUSANDS  OF  THEM  SPELLED,  PRONOUNCED,  AND  DEFINED  IN 

WEBSTER’S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY— 

The  “Supreme  Authority” — Get  the  Best 


HERE  ARE  A  FEW  SAMPLES  : 


broadcast 
Air  Council 
Esthonia 
Fascista 
altigraph 
Flag  Day 
Red  Star 
mud  gun 
paravane 

[Is  This 


sippio 
Ruthene 
rotogravure 
aerial  cascade 
junior  college 
Supreme  Council 
Czecho-Slovak 
mystery  ship 
Riksdag 
agrimotor 

Ftorehrase  of  Information 


capital  ship 
hot  pursuit 
Blue  Cross 
megabar 
Devil  Dog 
overhead 
plasmon 
shoneen 
Federal  Land 
Bank 

Serving  You  ? 


2700  pages.  6000  illustrations.  407,000  words  and  phrases.  Gazetteer  and 

Biographical  Dictionary 

Write  for  a  sample  page  of  the  New  Words;  specimen  of  Regular  and  India  Paper. 
Free.  Pocket  maps  if  you  name  the  Library  Journal. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


BORROWERS  CARDS 
BOOK  POCKETS-DATING  SLIPS 

All  little  things  that  make  or  mar 
The  appearance  of  a  book  in  circulation 

In  our  26  years  of  service  to  Libraries 
We  have  standardized  and  perfected 
Charging  system  forms  of  all  kinds 

Write  us  for  samples,  and  note  the  quality 
of  stock  used,  legible  printing,  and  exact 
dimensions 

Have  you  seen  the  new  “Durostock” 
Borrowers  Card? 


SYRACUSE,'!*.  Y. 

More  Than  A  Supply  House, — 

A  Library  Service  Institution. 


RECENT  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


General 

Doughty,  Adelaide.  List  of  books  added  to  the 
reference  library,  George  IV.  Bridge.  Edinburgh, 
Scotland:  Public  Library.  64  p.  pap.  June  1923. 
(v.  1,  no.  2). 

SUBJECT  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Agriculture.  See  Co-operation 

Automobiles — Bibliography 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  bibliographies 
on  automobiles.  4  typew.  p.  Nov.  16,  1922.  50c. 

(P.  A.  I.  S.) 

Bulgaria 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  bibliographies 
relating  to  Bulgaria.  4  typew.  p.  50c.  Feb.  23,  1923. 

^  (P.  A.  I.  S.) 

Cafeterias.  See  Restaurants 

Casein 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
casein.  67  typew.  p.  80c.  March  5,  1923.  (P.  A.  I.  S.) 

Christ.  See  Jesus  Christ 

Civilization 

Hulme,  E.  W.  Statistical  bibliography  in  relation 
to  the  growth  of  modern  civilization.  London: 
Grafton.  44  p. 

Consolidation.  See  Railroads — Consolidation; 

Schools — Centralization 

Consumers’  Leagues 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
the  Consumers’  League.  5  typew.  p.  60c.  Jan.  30, 
1923.  (P.  A.  I.  S.) 

Co-operation 

Gardner,  Chastina,  comp.  Agricultural  co-operation : 
a  selected  and  annotated  reading  list,  with  special 
reference  to  purchasing,  marketing,  and  credit,  in¬ 
cluding  only  works  printed  in  English,  and  exclusive 
of  periodical  references  except  reprints  and  proceed¬ 
ings  of  associations.  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
55  p.  July  1923.  (Misc.  circ.  no.  11). 

English  Language — Study  and  Teaching 

Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant  Masters  in 
Secondary  Schools.  Memorandum  on  the  teaching 
of  English.  Macmillan.  7  p.  bibl.  D.  pap.  80c. 

European  War 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  Brief  list  of  recent 
references  on  German  reparation  pavments.  6  typew. 
p.  Jan.  26,  1923.  70c.  (P.  A.  I.  S.) 

Forests  and  Forestry 

Zon,  Raphael,  and  W.  N.  Sparhawk.  Forest  re¬ 
sources  of  the  world.  2v.  McGraw.  Bibl.  $12. 

Freight 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
the  container  system  of  freight  handling.  2  typew. 
p.  Feb.  26,  1923.  30c.  (P.  A.  I.  S.) 

Gasoline 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
the  taxation  of  gasoline.  5  tvpew.  p.  Jan.  20,  1923. 
60c.  (P.  A.  I.  S.) 

Geology 

Loomis,  Frederic  B.  Field  book  of  common  rocks 
and  minerals.  Putnam.  2  p.  bibl.  S.  $3.50. 

Geology — Kentucky 

Davis,  D.  H.  Geography  of  the  Jackson  purchase: 
a  study  of  the  distribution  and  activities  of  man  in 
the  gulf  embayment  area  of  western  Kentucky.  Frank¬ 
fort:  Kentucky  Geological  Survey.  Bibl.  (Ser.  6, 
v.  9). 

Weller,  Stuart,  and  others.  Geology  of  the  Prince¬ 
ton  quadrangle:  a  detailed  report  on  the  stratigraphy 


and  structure  of  the  Princeton  Kentucky  region.  Bibl. 
(Ser.  6,  v.  10). 

Government 

Rocca,  Helen  M.,  comp.  [References  to  accompany 
pamphlet,  “Know  Your  Town”]  Woman  Citizen.  Aug. 
25,  1923.  p.  17.  10c. 

Government  Regulation  of  Industry 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
the  relations  of  government  and  business.  6  mim. 
p.  May  10,  1923. 

Hardy,  Thomas 

Johnson,  Lionel.  The  art  of  Thomas  Hardy.  New 
ed.  Dodd.  4R  p.  bibl.  D.  $2.50. 

History — Ancient 

Bury,  John  B.,  and  others.  The  Cambridge  an¬ 
cient  history;  v.  1,  Egypt  and  Babylonia  to  1580  B.  C. 
Macmillan.  36  p.  bibl.  O.  $8.50. 

Home  Economics 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  List  of  references  on 
home  economics.  21  p.  June  1923.  (Library  leaflet 
no.  21). 

Japan 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  Brief  list  of  references 
on  Japanese  policy  in  Korea.  4  typew.  p.  Jan.  19, 
1923.  50c.  (P.  A.  I.  S.) 

Jesus  Christ 

Farrar,  Frederic  W.  The  life  of  Christ,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  art.  Macmillan.  5  p.  bibl.  D.  $2.50. 
Jury 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  Brief  list  of  references 
on  women  as  jurors.  2  typew.  p.  Feb.  24,  1923.  30c. 
(P.  A.  I.  S.) 

— - — List  of  recent  references  on  the  jury  system. 
5  typew.  p.  March  3,  1923.  60c.  (P.  A.  I.  S.) 

Labor  Unions 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  Brief  list  of  books  on 
trade  unions  in  the  United  States  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  recent  history.  8  typew.  p.  Jan.  24,  1923. 
90c.  (P.  A.  I.  S.) 

Maryland.  See  Money 
Money 

Behrens,  K.  L.  Paper  money  in  Maryland.  1727- 
1789.  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  Bibl.  $1  (Studies  in 
historical  and  political  science  ser.  41,  no.  1). 
Municipal  Government.  See  Government 
Muscle  Shoals.  See  Nitrate 
Nitrate 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
the  Muscle  Shoals  nitrate  plant.  8  typew.  p.  March 
1,  1923.  90c.  (P.  A.  I.  S.) 

Occult  Sciences 

Waite,  Arthur  E.  The  occult  sciences.  Dutton. 

4  p.  bibl.  D.  $2.50. 

Patriotism 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  recent  refer¬ 
ences  on  patriotism.  5  typew.  p.  Feb.  26,  1923.  60c. 
(P.  A.  I.  S.) 

Postal  Service 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
the  universal  postal  union.  14  mim.  p.  April  24. 
1923. 

Poultry 

Slocum,  R.  R.  Back-yard  poultry  keeping.  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Bibl.  May  1923. 

Psychology 

Ewer,  Bernard  C.  Applied  psychology.  Macmillan. 

3  p.  bibl.  D.  $2.25. 
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PUTNAMS’  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 

OFFERS  ALL  LIBRARIES  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SECURE 

ALL  BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

FROM  ONE  SOURCE 

All  orders  are  filled  quickly,  intelligently  and  accurately  ;  back  orders  are  carefully 
followed  up  ;  completeness  and  exactness  of  service  are  emphasized. 

Being  the  only  American  house  handling  library  business  that  has  its  own  London 
branch  store,  we  can  supply  English  books  as  easily  as  American,  and  duty-free. 

A  SATISFIED  LIBRARIAN*  WRITES:  The  promptness  with  which  we  have 
been  able  to  get  books  to  our  public,  especially  those  requested  for  purchase,  is  entirely  due 
to  the  good  service  which  you  have  been  giving  us. 

*  N  ame  upon  requaat. 

Inquire  about  our  simple  order  system 

Putnam**  Library  Department 

^  H  l  U  Q.  MMA  O  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 

Juet  West  of  5th  Avenue 


The  New  International  Encyclopaedia 

Revised  Second  Edition -24  Volumes  -  80,000  Articles 


The  Leading  American  Reference  Work.  Considered  by  the  majority  of  librarians  as 
the  best  encyclopaedia  for  library  purposes.  Extensive  Revisions  have  been  completed 
and  the  new  printing  is  now  ready  for  delivery.  Free  Booklet  of  sample  pages  sent  on 
request.  (When  writing  please  mention  "The  LIBRARY  JOURNAL.) 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  inc.,  Publishers 

56  West  Randolph  St.  443  Fourth  Avenue 

CHICACO,  ILLINOIS  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Psychology 

Hall,  G.  Stanley.  Life  and  confessions  of  a  psy¬ 
chologist.  Appleton.  20  p.  bibl.  0.  $5. 

Public  Utilities 

Morgan,  C.  S.  Regulation  and  the  management 
of  public  utilities.  Houghton.  Bibl.  $2.50.  (Hart, 
Schaffner  &  Marx  prize  essays  34) . 

Railroads — Consolidation 

Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  Library.  A  list  of 
references  on  the  proposed  consolidation  of  railroads 
(chronologically  arranged).  29  mim.  p.  Aug.  14, 
1923. 

Railroads — England 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  recent  references 
on  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  toward  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  control  of  railroads.  8  typew.  p.  March 
10,  1923.  90c.  (P.  A.  I.  S.) 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on  the 
performance  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
since  1910.  17  mim.  p.  May  23,  1923. 

Restaurants 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
the  restaurant  business,  including  cafeterias  and 
lunch-rooms.  16  typew.  p.  Feb.  17,  1923.  $1.70. 

(P.  A.  I.  S.) 

Ruhr  Valley 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
the  French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  valley.  4  typew. 
p.  March,  1923.  50c.  (P.  A.  I.  S.) 

St.  Lawrence  River  Ship  Canal 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  Brief  list  of  references 
on  the  Saint  Lawrence  river  ship  canal.  5  typew.  p. 
Feb.  27,  1923.  60c.  (P.  A.  I.  S.) 

Salesmanship 

Stevenson,  J.  A.  Constructive  salesmanship,  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices.  Harper.  Bibl.  $3. 

Schools — Centralization 

Kellogg  Library,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College. 
References  on  school  consolidation  and  related  topics. 
Emporia.  27  mim.  p.  3d  rev.  ed.  June  1923.  15c. 

Schools,  Elementary 

Einoehl,  C.  M.  Analytic  survey  of  state  courses 
of  study  for  rural  elementary  schools.  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education.  Bibl.  (Bull.  1922,  no.  42). 

Sex 

Vaerting,  Mathilde.  The  dominant  sex;  a  study 
in  the  sociology  of  sex  differentiation  .  .  .  ;  trans. 
from  the  German  by  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul.  Lon¬ 
don:  Allen  and  Unwin.  7  p.  bibl. 

Shakespeare,  William 

Cardiff  (Wales)  Public  Library.  Catalogue  of  the 
exhibition  of  Shakespeariana  held  at  the  .  .  .  library 
in  commemoration  of  the  First  Folio  tercentenary 
(1623-1923),  May-September,  1923.  52  p.  pap. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe 

Granniss,  Ruth  S.  A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
first  eds.  in  book  form  of  the  writings  of  .  .  .  Shelley. 
New  York:  Grolier  Club.  153  p.  O.  $7.50. 

Short  Stories 

Jessup,  Alexander,  ed.  Representative  American 
short  stories.  Allyn.  37  p.  bibl.  D.  $4. 

Social  Progress.  See  Civilization 

South  America 

Book  notes:  publications  added  to  the  Columbus 
Memorial  Library.  Pan  American  Union  Bulletin. 
July  1923.  p.  99-108.  17th  and  B  sts.,  Washington. 

Ogilvie,  A.  G.  Geography  of  the  central  Andes:  a 
handbook  to  accompany  the  La  Paz  sheet  of  the  map 
of  Hispanic  America  on  the  millionth  scale.  New 
York:  American  Geographical  Society.  Bibl.  $2.50. 
(Map  of  Hispanic  Am.  pub.  no.  1). 

Taxation.  See  Gasoline 


Technical  Literature 

New  York  Public  Library.  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology  Division.  New  technical  books;  a  selected 
list  on  industrial  arts  and  engineering  added  to  the 
.  .  .  library  April- June  1923.  9  p.  pap. 

Tests,  Mental 

Peterson,  Joseph.  Comparative  abilities  of  white 
and  negro  children.  Baltimore:  Williams  and  Wil¬ 
kins.  Bibl.  $2.25.  (Comparative  psychology  mono¬ 
graphs  v.  1,  serial  no.  5). 

Trading  With  The  Enemy  Act 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
trading  with  the  enemy  act.  8  typew.  p.  90c.  Jan. 
16,  1923.  (P.  A.  I.  S.) 

United  States — Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 

Schmeckebier,  L.  F.,  and  F.  X.  Eble.  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue:  its  history,  activities  and  organi¬ 
zation.  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  Bibl.  (Institute  for 
Govt.  Research  service  monographs  of  the  U.  S. 
govt.  no.  25). 

United  States — Bureau  of  Navigation 

Short,  L.  M.  Bureau  of  Navigation :  its  history, 
activities  and  organization.  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
Bibl.  $1.  (Institute  for  Govt.  Research  service  mono¬ 
graphs  of  the  U.  S.  govt.  no.  15) . 

United  States — Bureau  of  Public  Roads 

Holt,  W.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads:  its  history, 
activities  and  organization.  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
Bibl.  $1.  (Institute  for  Government  Research  ser¬ 
vice  monographs  of  the  U.  S.  govt.  no.  26). 

United  States — Finance 

Macdonald,  A.  F.  Federal  subsidies  to  the  states: 
a  study  in  American  administration.  5429  Market 
st.,  Philadelphia:  World  Printing  Co.  Bibl.  (Thesis, 
Ph.D. — Univ.  of  Pennsylvania) . 

United  States — Government  and  Politics 

Guitteau,  W.  B.  Government  and  politics  in  the 
United  States:  a  textbook  for  secondary  schools. 
Houghton.  Bibl.  $1.80. 

Vocational  Guidance 

Gowin,  Enoch  B.,  and  others.  Occupations;  rev. 
ed.  Ginn.  6  p.  bibl.  D.  $1.48. 

Vocational  Selection 

Rogers,  Herbert  W.  Some  empirical  tests  in  voca¬ 
tional  selection.  New  York:  Columbia  University. 
2  p.  bibl.  O.  apply. 

War 

Fuller,  J.  F.  C.  Reformation  of  war.  Button. 
Bibl.  $6. 

Waterways,  International.  See  St.  Lawrence  River 

Women 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  List  of  references  on 
education  of  women  in  the  United  States.  7  p.  April 
1923.  (Library  leaflet  no.  19). 

See  also  Jury 

Wordsworth,  William 

Potts,  Abbie  F.  The  ecclesiastical  sonnets  of 
William  Wordsworth;  a  critical  ed.  Yale  Univ. 
Press.  3  p.  bibl.  O.  $3. 


LIBRARY  OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS  OFFERED 

The  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Public  Library  needs  a  cata¬ 
loged  Salary  $1440.  John  B.  Kaiser,  Chairman. 

Wanted,  at  once,  in  a  middle  west  normal  school,  an 
assistant  with  library  school  training  and  some  experi¬ 
ence,  to  have  general  charge  of  a  delivery  desk,  includ¬ 
ing  some  reference  work,  and  to  teach  elementary  li¬ 
brary  methods. 
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LIBRARIANS 

Come  to  New  York  during  the  month  of  October,  and  visit  the  sale  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  volumes  of  the  publications  of  the  Macmillan  Company  which  have 
been  slightly  damaged  in  their  stock  room,  or  used  as  samples  by  their  trav¬ 
elers.  Regardless  of  whether  these  are  text  books  or  not  we  will  offer  them 
at  50%  of  the  original  price. 

Besides  these  wonderful  values  we  have  thousands  of  second  hand  books 
from  recent  purchases  to  show  you,  and  one  of  the  most  attractive  collections 
of  publishers’  remainders  ever  gathered  in  one  place. 

These  books  will  be  on  display  about  the  15th  of  October,  and  an  early 
visit  is  suggested.  For  the  convenience  of  our  library  patrons  these  books 
will  be  placed  on  sale  at  our  branch  at  42  Broadway,  New  York  City,  where 
there  is  sufficient  room  to  show  them  properly. 

ARTHUR  R.  WOMRATH,  INC. 

Public  Library  Department, 

21  West  45th  Street  New  York  City 


If  you  cannot  come  to  New  York,  ask  us  to  send  our  newest  bar¬ 
gain  catalogue. 


WE  WANT  YOUR  ORDER  THIS  MONTH 

Every  Librarian’s  interest  in  the  purchase  of  Library  Supplies 
should  be  supreme.  We  have  sent  you  many  advertisements  regard¬ 
ing  our  Library  Supplies’  Department  and  its  equipment. 

It  is  now  your  turn  to  prove  the  effectiveness  of  our  service  by 
continuing  to  order  Pamphlets,  Record  sheets,  labels,  book  lists,  book 
pockets,  publicity  features,  and  by  all  means  our  CATALOG  CARDS 
— 3  styles,  2  weights,  rotary  cut  both  ways. 

WE  WANT  YOUR  ORDER  THIS  MONTH 
DEMOCRAT  PRINTING  COMPANY  Madison,  Wisconsin 

Winifred  F.  Ticer,  Consulting  Librarian 
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It  is  Important  to  Know  How 
the  Ojther  Feljlow  Does  It 

The  Facts  as  to 

SPECIAL  LIBRARY 
METHODS 

are  contained  in  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Report  of  the 
S.  L.  A.  Committee  on 
Methods,  Ruth  G.  Nichols, 
Chairman. 

PRICE  30  CENTS 

The  report  is  based  upon  a  nation-wide 
survey  and  it  covers:  collection  of  data; 
organization  of  material;  distribution 
and  use  of  data,  and  problems  of  ad¬ 
ministration. 


Order  Copies  Now  From 

LAURA  R.  GIBBS 

Secretary 

SPECIAL  LIBRARIES  ASSOCIATION 
142  Berkeley  Street 
Boston,  17,  Mass. 


STICKS  LIKE  A  BROTHER 


W e’ve  made  a  better  paste  and  the  school 
world  has  made  a  beaten  path  to  our 
plant.  Thousands  of  leading  educators 
insist  on  using  Gluey  in  their  schools. 
Obviously  you  can  make  no  mistake — 
and  it  costs  less. 

Send  io  cents  for  the  Big  Handy  Tube 

The  Commercial  Paste  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
Address  Dept.  105,  please 
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IS  IT  POSSIBLE? 

for  any  manufacturing  concern  to  give  you  a  high  grade  product  at  a 
reasonably  low  price  unless  it  has  scientific  methods  of  production  and 
enjoys  a  large  volume  of  business? 

POSITIVELY  NO! 

W e  operate  the  largest  re-binding  plant  in  the  United  States  with  all  up- 
to-date  methods  of  production  known  to  library  binders  and  are  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  you  quality  work  at  reasonable  figures. 

Write  us  today  or  send  a  couple  of  samples  to  be  bound  free. 

UNIVERSAL  PUBLISHING  SYNDICATE 

1512-14-16-18-20  N.  13th  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“The  World’s  Greatest  Economic  Bookbindery.” 


Brighten  your  library  shelves! 

It’s  no  longer  necessary  for  the  librarian  to  use  or 
specify  the  darker  shades  only  of  Buckram  for 
library  book  bindings. 

You  may  now  select  the  brighter,  the 
more  cheerful  and  attractive  colors. 


Then,  tell  your  binder  or  your  bindery 
foreman  to  treat  the  finished  volumes  to 
a  generous  coat  of  BARCO  LIQUID 
FINISH. 


This  renders  the  covers  waterproof,  scratch-proof,  finger-mark  and  soot-proof.  Order  a 
half-pint  and  prove  it  to  your  own  satisfaction. 

The  Holliston  Mills,  Inc.  Norwood,  Mass. 


BOSTON — 531  Atlantic  Avenue. 
CHICAGO— 633  Plymouth  Court. 


NEW  YORK— 62  West  14th  Street. 
ST.  LOUIS— 221  Olive  Street. 
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AMERICAN  PORTRAITS 

Over  5000  reproductions  of  the  best 
known  portraits  of  America’s  most  famous 
men  and  women — Statesmen,  Jurists,  Scien¬ 
tists,  Authors,  Poets,  Artists,  Churchmen, 
Soldiers,  Educators,  Merchants  and  Cap¬ 
tains  of  Industry,  printed  by  the  steel  en¬ 
graving,  photogravure  and  halftone  pro¬ 
cesses  in  the  revised  edition  of  the  National 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography. 

The  especial  value  of  these  portraits  lies 
in  their  originality  and  accuracy  as  like¬ 
nesses.  Many  are  copies  of  oil  paintings  in 
historical  societies,  art  galleries  and  public 
institutions  and  others  were  selected  by  the 
families  of  the  subject  as  the  best  portraits 
for  permanent  preservation. 

This  National  Historical  Portrait  Gallery, 
second  to  none  in  the  world,  is  one  of  the 
many  original  features  of  the  National 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography. 

JAMES  T.  WHITE  &  CO.,  Publishers 
70  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Books  tor  Libraries 

The  speed  with  which 
we  assemble  and  ship 
large  miscellaneous  or¬ 
ders  is  possible  only  be¬ 
cause  of  our  New  York 
location  and  our  experi¬ 
enced  organization. 

Send  for  booklet — 

“History  of  a  Leading  Book  Jobbing 

Establishment.’’ 

Thf  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  the  Books  of  all  Publishers 

354  Fourth  Ave.  New  York  At  26th  St. 


L 
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FINE  INKS  and  ADHESIVES 

For  those  who  KNOW 


Higgins’ 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 


All  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks  and  Adhesives 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives  and  adopt  the  HIG¬ 
GINS  INKS  and  ADHESIVES.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well  put 
up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 

271  Ninth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LIBRARY 

BOOKBINDING 


Nearly  half  of  a  century  in 
experiencing  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  Libraries. 

We  qualify  in  the  Knowledge,  j 

“CRAFTSTYLE” 

THE  APEX  OF  BINDING  EFFICIENCY. 

Sample  binding  in  Holliston  Library 
Buckram  or  Half  Vici  leather  on 
request. 


RUZICKA 

606  N.  EUTAW  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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CHIVERS 

NEW  BOOKS  bound  by  CHIVERS  in  his  Native  Tanned  Niger 
Leather  are  very  attractive  and  durable.  This  leather  will  not  decay,  and  it 
binds  the  book  in  strong  and  supple  fashion. 

NEW  BOOKS  bound  by  CHIVERS  in  Holliston  Buckram  and  in  Re¬ 
inforced  Publishers’  Covers  also  give  good  service. 

In  filling  orders  for  New  Books  we  deduct  a  very  liberal  discount  from 
the  published  price  of  each  book. 

We  have  ready  for  distribution  the  list  of  “A  Thousand  of  the  Best 
Novels,”  compiled  by  Newark  Free  Public  Library  for  distribution 
to  librarians. 

If  you  are  not  receiving  regularly  our  lists  of  New  Fiction,  Juvenile 
Books,  and  Reprint  Editions,  please  notify  us. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  copies  of  our  new  schedule  of  prices  for  Re¬ 
binding  Books  and  Magazines. 

CHIVERS  BOOK  BINDING  COMPANY,  Incorporated 

911-913  ATLANTIC  AVENUE  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Advertising  that  Inspires  Confidence 

THE  advertising  columns  of  the  Library  Journal  reflect,  we  hope,  a  defi¬ 
nite,  fixed  policy  of  service  to  the  librarian.  In  line  with  this  policy  we  have 
restricted  our  advertising  to  publications  and  supplies  that  belong  naturally 
in  the  field  of  library  administration.  We  have  purposely  discouraged  the 
placing  of  announcements  that  have  no  relation  to  the  professional  work  of 
the  librarian. 


The  Library  Journal  Advertising  Section 

has  thus  become  a  directory  of  business  firms  whose  aims  are  clearly  to  serve 
continuously  special  library  needs.  It  will  be  highly  appreciated  if  in  respond¬ 
ing  to  advertising  announcements  you  will  kindly  mention  the  Library 
Journal. 

The  Publishers 
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If  you  want  Children’s  Books  in 
FRENCH -ITALIAN -SPA  NISH  -  GERM  A  N-R  U SSI  A  N 

or  any  other  Foreign  Language 

COME  TO  BRENTANO’S  Fit’h  SL 

SPECIALISTS  IN  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 


The  Multicomb  Binder 

PHR; 

l  ■|; 

1- 1  |  ■■  . 

A  new  binder  that  has  many  advantages  for  library  use.  The 
“Comb,”  which  may  be  had  in  size  of  one-half  inch  up  to  four  inches 
in  width,  holds  the  magazines  naturally  and  firmly.  No  punching 
or  marring  of  the  magazines,  no  rods,  springs,  tapes  or  fasteners 
are  required.  Will  hold  up  to  six  copies  of  any  standard  magazine. 

Bound  in  leather  or  buckram.  Prices  on  application. 

HENRY  H.  TESS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Patent  applied  for 

32-34  Vesey  Street,  New  York 

CHILDREN’S  BOOK  WEEK 

November  11th — 17th 

OUR  ANNUAL  CATALOG  OF  NEW  JUVENILE  BOOKS  for  1923 
gives  a  summary  of  the  worth-while  new  children’s  books.  This  catalog  is 

furnished  free  to  libraries  upon  request. 

LIBRARY  BOOK  HOUSE 

17  BESSE  PLACE  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


THE 

JOHNSTON 

MAGAZINE 

HOLDER 


JOHNSTON 

Library  Magazine  Holders 

This  type  of  Cover  is  the  most  successful  and  well  known 
Magazine  Holder  for  Reading  Rooms  and  Libraries 

Strongly  and  firmly  built,  they  'withstand 
the  'wear  of  long  and  continued  usage. 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  styles  of  binding.  Write  for  Catalog 

William  G.  Johnston  Company  &r>  *£££ 
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QUALITY - SERVICE 

A  library  binding  fit  to  be  on  the  shelves  should  have  excellence  of  work¬ 
manship  as  well  as  wearing  quality.  We  are  particular  on  these  points,  and  will  give 
you  these  things  at  a  reasonable  cost. 


Library  Bookbinders  ::  ::  ::  Lansing ,  Mich . 

“Samples  Bound  Free”  “Our  Binding  Outwears  the  Book” 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  LIBRARY  BINDING  ONLY 

WM.  H.  RAD^MAEKERS,  WM.  H.  RADEMAEKERS  JR., 

President  Secretary  and  Treaaurer 

WM.  H.  RADEMAEKERS  &  SON  CO. 

Comer  of  Chester  Ave.  and  Oraton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  Library  Binders 

All  our  work  is  under  our  own  supervision.  Our  36  years’  experience  enables  us  to  give  the 
best  workmanship,  service  and  quick  delivery  at  the  most  moderate  prices. 

Send  for  latest  Price  List.  Let  us  bind  two  vols.,  Fiction  Size,  as  samples  of  our  work. 

All  books  are  insured  against  loss  while  in  our  bindery. 


THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  BINDERY  COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
728  Myrick  Bldg. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
1965  E.  66th  St. 


ATLANTA,  GA. 
127  W.  Peachtree  St. 


U 


Something  New  in  Library  Binding 

FLUSHSTYLE” 


Periodicals  and  reports  up  to  2  inches  in  thickness  and  of  any  height  can  be  bound 
very  successfully  in  this  style.  Price  of  the  10  inch  volume  is  65c. 

Ask  for  full  description  or  send  sample  for  binding. 


Rebinding  with  Art  Buckram  is 
ECONOMICAL 


because  it  resists  hard  usage 


Send  for  sample  and  TEST  it! 

Interlaken  Book- Cloth 

“The  standard  since  1883 

INTERLAKEN  MILLS,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.-NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  18  THOMAS  STREET 
AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Twice-a-month 
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Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition  in  Press 

THE 

Bookman’s  Manual 

A  Guide  to  Literature 
By  MISS  BESSIE  GRAHAM 

Partial  Contents 


Heference  Books 

Bibles 

Philosophy 

English  Translations  of 
Classics 

Verse  Anthologies 
Victorian  Poets 
Contemporary  English 
Poets 

Contemporary  American 
Poets 

American  Drama 
Shakespeare 
English  Drama 


Continental  Drama  of 
Today 
Biography 
Russian  Literature 
French  Literature 
British  Fiction — Early, 
Middle,  Modern  Peri¬ 
ods 

American  Fiction 
Ancient  History 
European  History 
English  History 
American  History- 
Music — Travel — Fine 
Arts. 


This  volume  has  been  especially  prepared  for 
the  retail  book  clerks  and  library  assistants  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  world’s  best  literature, 
greatest  books  and  various  editions. 

8VO,  CLOTH,  $2.50  NET 

• 

Special  rate  for  class  use : 

5  copies,  10%  discount, 

10  copies,  20%  discount. 

READY  IN  NOVEMBER 


R.  R.  BOWKER  GO. 

62  West  45th  Street  .  .  .  New  York 


FOR  SALE 

TRANSACTIONS 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
Complete  set.  Vols.  one  to  eighty-five,  inch 
Bound  half-leather;  fine  condition. 

Address,  203  Glenwood  Ave.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Books  on 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOLK  DANCING 
GAMES  FESTIVALS  PAGEANTRY  etc. 
giving  Tables  of  Contents  in  full,  sent  on  request 

A.  S.  BARNES  AND  CO.,  Publishers 
7  West  45th  Street  New  York 


“wish  all  your  subscription  troubles  on  us “ 

“FAXON  SERVICE” 

IN  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

1  he  only  agency  supplying  back  numbers. 

THE  F.  W.  FAXON  CO.  BOSTON,  1 


LIBRARIANS ! 

If  looking  for  positions  enroll  with  us 

and  your  application  will  receive  prompt  attention.  GOOD 
POSITIONS  in  all  branches  of  Library  work.  If  you 
need  ASSISTANTS  save  time  and  labor  by  writing  for  our 
free  aid. 

AMEFHCAN  LIBRARIANS'  AGENCY 
Windsor,  Connecticut 


3.  3.  Stec/iert  3o.,  3nc. 

126  E.  28th  St.  New  York  City 

Special  Agents  for  Libraries 


*  CATHOLIC  BOOKS* 

of  all  publishers 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  44  Barclay  St. ,  New  York 

Established  1826 


'  |  VICE  &  LYNCH,  INC.,  Custom 
A  House  Brokers,  33  Pearl  Street  New 
York.  Shipments  of  Books,  Works  of 
Art,  and  general  merchandise,  both  im¬ 
port  and  export,  given  careful  attention. 

Out-of-Print  Books 

Catalogues  Issued 

E.  R.  ROBINSON, 


October  1,  1923 
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The  Advantages  of  Cooperation 


EVERY  Library  is  interested  in  seeing  its  Children’s  Department  developed. 

Every  Library  is  concerned  that  Children  should  read  the  right  books,  more 
books.  That’s  of  first  importance  to  any  community.  So  much  so  that  it  enlists 
the  sympathy — and,  if  you  make  it  so — the  activity  of  every  agency  in  the  com¬ 
munity  which  is  interested  in  Children.  The  Boy  Scouts,  for  instance,  who  have 
just  appropriated  $100,000  to  spread  children’s  reading;  the  Woman’s  Club;  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association;  the  school;  the  church — they  are  all  interested  in 
the  cause  and  will  help  you — if  you  see  that  they  do.  The  Bookseller — particu¬ 
larly! — the  spread  of  children’s  reading  means  bread  and  butter  to  him! 

How?  Use  THE  BOOKSHELF  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS— an  authoritative 
list  of  the  best  books  for  children,  carefully  selected,  classified,  described,  and 
illustrated.  The  editors:  well-known  Librarians. 


Order  as  large  a  supply  of  THE  BOOKSHELF  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  as 
you  can  afford.*  Get  these  agencies  to  distribute  them  for  you. 

THE  BOOKSHELF  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  is  the  connecting  link  in  the 
chain  of  those  who  would  see  more  and  better  children’s  books  read.  It  is  the 
simplest,  cheapest  and  most  efficient  tool  yet  devised  for  this  purpose. 

R.  R.  BOWKER  COMPANY 


62  West  45th  Street 


*  Some  libraries  lower  the  cost  to  themselves 
by  charging  3c.,  Sc.,  and  10c.  per  copy. 


New  York  City 


QUANTITY  PRICES: 


10 

Copies  . . . 

....  $1 

250  Copies  . . . 

. . .  $14 

25 

il 

500  “ 

...  25 

50 

1000  “ 

100 

a 

.  . . .  6 

5000  “ 

Imprint  $1.50  extra  per  order 
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ENCYOOPHM 


THE  sale  of  Compton’s  Pictu  red  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  during  a  little  more  than  a  year 
since  its  publication  not  only  establishes 
an  unprecedented  record,  but  also  brings  us 
the  gratifying  assurance  that  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  what  we  set  out  to  accomplish: 
to  build  a  modern  encyclopedia,  all  that  any 


children’s  reference  work  had  ever  been — 
and  vastly  more. 

The  publication  of  this  new  edition,  in 
ten  volumes  instead  of  eight,  at  no  increase 
in  price,  we  believe  has  added  materially  to 
the  practicability  which  has  already  so  dis- 
*  tinguished  this  new  encyclopedia. 


The  following  cities  were  amon  g  those  whose  libraries  made  quantity  purchases  during  the  first  year 
of  publication:  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  etc. 
List  price,  $59.50;  Library  price,  $55.00.  Sample  pages  sent  free  upon  request 

F.  E.  COMPTON  &  CO.,  58  E.  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO 


